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Tie next Color Plite to appear with Harper's Bazar, 
a new and graceful Paria dé wgn for a summer gown, will be 
issued with the number published on May 7 





Messrs. Llarper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the BAZAR Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns; Order 
coupon with information concerning the size, prices, ete., will 
be found on page 367. The publishers cannot agree to mail 
patterns in leas than three days after receipt of order. Pat- 
terns cannot be exchanged if sent conformable to order. 


f bye self-abnegation of the American husband, which 

seems to make an extraordinary impression on for- 
eign observers, has not escaped the notice of Mr. Henry 
Jumes. He has lived long enough abroad to have ac- 
quired the full capacity to see his countrymen as they 
appear to their critics and admirers beyond the Atlantic. 
In the first of the ‘‘ American Letters” which he is furnish- 
ing to Lrrerature he meditates upon the field of the 
American novel, and hopes to see our story-tellers pay 
more attention to the engrossing claims of ‘‘ business.” 
That interest in our national life he finds to have been 
inadequately dealt with. ‘‘The business man,” whom 
our novelists and dramatists “have scarce yet seriously 
touched,” seems to Mr. James the typical American figure 
surpassingly interesting in the struggles and hazards to 
which he is driven by *‘ the boundless ferocity of battle,” 
and, above all, 


‘by the extraordinary, the unique relation in which he for the most 
pert stands to the life of his lawfal, bis immitigable womankind, 
the wives and daughters who float, who «plash on the surface and 
ride the wavea, his terrific link with civilization, his social substi- 
tutes and representatives, while, like a diver for shipwrecked trea- 
sure, he gasps iu the depths and breathes through an air-tube.” 


There it is again, that same idea that was put into 
words the other day by the “ Idler” of the Heening Post, 
and which is becoming somewhat too profusely familiar, 
that the American man toils terribly that his wife and 
daughters may shine and progress, and that the wife and 
daughters take it all as a matter of course, and enjoy 
and improve themselves without scruple as long as the 
strength of their drudge holds out and his efforts avail 
for the provision of means. 


ly impressions like these continue to be brought to 
the attention of the American man be may begin present 
ly to believe in them, and to regard himself as a * put 
upon” creature, who isn’t having his share of the fun. 
As long as he is reasonably content, and the breath of 
life comes to him in sufficient volume through his air 
tube, it seems a pity to meddle with him, 

So far as play goes, that, in this country at present, is 
really about as hard work for grown-ups as work, and is 
considerably less amusing, as well as less remunerative. 
If the American man works to excess, it is partly be- 
cause that is the most attractive occupation as yet of- 
fered to him, and the one that gives the most satisfac- 
tory No one can learn to play elegantly and 
salubriously who does not begin early. The number of 
American men who can afford to inure themselves to 
amusement at the formative period of life is still com- 
paratively small. To acquire habits of polite dissipa- 
tion, without a sure and steady income to maintain 
them, would be folly. There must be a means of sup- 
port before the beguilement of leisure can become a law- 
ful accomplishment. In so far as there is at present a 
division of activity in American families by the terms of 
which the men work and the women play, it is not an 
apportionment in which the men get the worst share. 
But if the idea is that the men work so incessantly for 
money that they neglect higher duties which the women 
have to undertake, that is a different phase of the sub 
ject, and better worth attention. 


resulls 


Some such idea as that seems to have struck Mr. John 
Jay Chapman, whose new book of essays Mr. James 
pauses in his letter to commend. In a recent essay pub- 
lished in the New York 7imes on the *‘ Social Results of 
Commercialism,” in which Mr. Chapman tries to trace 
the consequences of the terrific devotion of the American 
man to *' business,” he bases his hopes of better things to 
come largely on the influence of women. The prevail- 
ing deference to reigning convention is one of his bug- 
bears, but he finds that ‘‘the suffocation is mitigated 
here and there by the influence of ambitious and edu 
cated women, who are doing their best to stem the 
tide which they can neither understand nor control. A 
reign of better things,” he says, ‘‘is coming. The Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, the university settlements, the innu- 
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meruble leagues and propaganda which bring no dogmas, 
but which stand for faith, speak for multitudes, affect 
every one.” These movements owe most of their impulse 
to women, Perhaps they constitute part of the splash- 
ing on the surface and riding of the waves that Mr. 
James has noticed. They, and Mr. Chapman's allusion to 
them, make apposite Lady Henry Somerset's opinion of 
Miss Frances Willard, expressed in the current North 
American Review, as ‘a woman who saw ahead of ber 
time, who realized that the evils about her must be 
grappled with ¢- an entirely new conception of woman's 
responsibility to the world, and whose name will remain 
as one of those who moulded the history of our time.” 


THERE is not much obscurity about the sentiments and 
expectations of Miss Clara Barton relative to Cuba and 
matters there. To the request of the Sun to state the 
position of the Red Cross Society, she replies: 

Now that war is immiuent and our guns prepare to sweep the 
island, it becomes the proper daty of the Red Cross to retire from 
the threatened field and place itself in position behind the guns 
and wait. 

The original treaty of Geneva, under which the Red 
Cross Society was organized, provided only for relief in 
war. Its provisions were extended, by what is known as 
the “‘ American amendment,” to include the relief of vic- 
tims of other great disasters. The work in Cuba before 
the Red Cross representatives, under advice of General 
Lee, came to Tampa, was done under authority of this 
later arrangement. ‘* The Red Cross has not left the field,” 
says Miss Barton, ‘‘any more than have the waiting Mon- 
itors in the harbor of Key West. It has withdrawn to 
its proper position and waits the call of duty.” Noting 
that the Spanish sick and wounded have, as far as prac- 
ticable, been sent back to Spain, she observes that the 
military hospital flag in use every where in the civilized 
world is the red Greek cross on a white field, and that 
this flag is always accompanied by the flag of its nation. 
She adds: ‘‘ Cuba unfortunately can have no lawful Red 
Cross till she has a government capable of negotiating a 
treaty. The world will rejoice with her when she can.” 


THE late grand jury in Brooklyn finished its labors by 
recommending consideration of what is popularly known 
as a curfew ordinance to keep children off the streets at 
night. These ordinances, which are in operation in hun- 
dreds of Western cities, usually require all children under 
fifteen, unless accompanied by parents or guardians, to be 
at home at nine o'clock in the evening in summer and at 
eight o'clock in winter. In many places where curfew 
laws have been tried they seem to have worked well, re- 
ducing very materially the number of arrests of children. 
The Brooklyn grand jury bases its recommendation on 
the report of the State Superintendent of Instruction that 
last year, in this State, there were 179,000 arrests of chil- 
dren under sixteen years old. There is no harm in con- 
sidering such an ordinance for New York, but the con- 
sideration should, and doubtless would, be very careful 
One opinion as to its expediency that would be valuable 
would be that of Mr. Jacob Riis, who would be likely to 
know how the enforcement of such an ordinance would 
affect the welfare of the children of the East Side. 


Boston is gaining experience of the results of ordi 
nances to regulate the behavior of citizens, in the protest 
that bas been made against the ruthless enforcement of 
its new law which prohibits women from wearing hats 
in the theatres. The new rule docs not give universal 
Ladies who have been used to wear inof- 
fensive bonnets in the theatre which obscured nobody's 
view, don’t like to be compelled to take them off, and 
think that there should be discrimination between big 
obstructive hats and little unobstructive ones. Seventy 
ladies appeared the other day before a committee of the 
Boston Board of Aldermen to ask for a modification of 
the law. They were not all quite agreed as to what the 
modification should be, but a large majority favored gn 
amendment providing that ‘‘ a small, low, flat hat with no 
projections” should be suffered to be worn. One brave 
woman exhibited to the committee a hat which she con- 
fessed to have worn for three years. When she had it on 
at the theatre she enjoyed the performance; otherwise, 
she took cold. Another lady who had to take her hat off 
in a theatre reported that she caught the grip in conse- 
quence, and was i}! for three weeks. Another lady wanted 
better provision made for men who had to go out between 
the acts, so that their movements should not inconveni- 
ence their neighbors. At last accounts the committee had 
not reached a conclusion on this important subject. 


New- Yorkers, and people of other towns, may observe 
with profit the exemplary interest that the men and wo- 
men of Boston take in legislation which affects them. If 
a proposed law is obnoxious to them—as in the recent 
case of the Medical Registration law—they go in troops 
to the State House and fight it in committee. If an ordi- 
nance inconveniences them—as this one about theatre 
hats—they see the aldermen about it. They seem never 
to have enjoyed the blessings of boss rule to an extent 
that has made them forget that who would be free him- 
self must strike the blow. 


THE proposition to change the canon of the Episcopal 
Church so as to disallow remarriage after divorce is not 
likely, even if it succeeds, to have any considerable prac- 
tical result so long as other reputable Protestant churches 
follow a different policy. If an act or a belief which is 
wrong in the Episcopal Church is right in the Presby- 
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terian Church, or vice versa, the individual to whose com- 
fort the belief or the act is indispensable usually finds his 
way into the fold which tolerates it. One of the advan- 
tages of having a variety of strong churches with slight 
differences in their requirements, is that the liberality of 
one supplements that of another, so that between them all 
their hospitality is equal to the entertainment of all honest 
persons who fear God and wish to do what is right. 

Tue custom of making presents at Easter has been 
growing every year, Not only are flowers sent in great- 
er profusion, but whenever some one wants to do some- 
thing especially nice, Easter is the season chosen for 
doing it. Grandmothers send new bonnets to the babies 
—bonnets which the young mother might aspire to, but 
never hope to possess for her little one. Grandpapa sends 
gold pieces to all his children’s children, and those with 
more of this world’s goods than their neighbors set about 
to bring a touch of brightness in Jess well-endowed lives. 

This Easter has been full of such kindly and generous 
gifts, but none that equalled iu a charm of manner those 
of a certain well-known woman and her husband in town. 
Boxes of flowers were sent, and when opened a satin egg 
painted with some pretty design was lying among the 
blossoms. The egg was full of candy, and seemed to 
promise nothing more until tucked away in it money or 
a check for the needy or a jewel for some young girl 
were found. 


Tue floral decorations at an Easter-Monday wedding 
celebrated iu All Souls Church were unusually artistic and 
effective. The galleries of the church were wreathed with 
green and hung with baskets of yellow orchids. On either 
side of the middle aisle of the church were broad bands of 
white satin ribbon, and at the door of every pew were 
high Easter lilies tied with bunches of daffodils, so that 
the entire effect was yellow and white. The chancel was 
a mass of flowering genesta, duisies, aud Easter lilies, with 
quantities of palms banked in with the flowers. 

The bridemaids’ gowns were of silvery gray crépe de 
Chine, the skirt made with yoke of yellow lace, from 
which the erépe hung in soft folds, and the lower part 
of the waist of lace, while the upper part was of crépe. 
The hats were white, trimmed with long white plumes 
and turned up at the left side. The maid of honor wore a 
gown of white satin with short white veil. The bride’s 
gown was of white satin, the front covered with point 
lace, the court train put on from between the shoulders 
in a narrow double box-pleat, spread out into an im- 
mensely long skirt. An odd feature was the lining of 
the train with a pale rose pink. The point-lace veil was 
thrown back from the face, and fastened on the hair with 
a spray of orange blossoms and a diamond ornament. 

The church was filled with a holiday audience, as most 
everybody was out in new spring gowns, and the whole 
presented a picture that will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were so fortunate as to see it. 


INDISPOsITIONS at this time of the year are frequent, 
and in many cases produce disastrous effects upon the 
plans of a hostess. A dinner of twenty the other day, 
arranged four weeks in advance, dwindled down to eight, 
and some of the eight were substitutes, bidden in at the 
last. The sympathies were all with the hostess, however, 
who felt herself terribly aggrieved. Every one knew to 
what perplexities she had been put. Nobody thought 
very much about the individual sufferers forced to stay 
athome. Possibly a sympathetic note never reached one 
of them. 

Something in the way in which we live dulls certain of 
our finer sensibilities. Courtesy, ridiculously enough, will 
now and then produce a sense of almost overpowering 
surprise in us. We want to record it, to proclaim it in 
some way. We have forgotten, at any rate, how to meet 
it naturally. Take the question just referred to—the ne- 
cessity through illness of failing your hostess. Apologies 
for it are made every day, but, for the most part, when 
sent by note they are silently accepted, and when made 
in person they are received with a, ‘‘Ah! Yes, I was 
sorry, we had such a pleasant group of people, and of 
course we had to fill your place at the last.” You feel 
that somehow your hostess is aggrieved, and to the dis- 
comfort of your convalesence you have added a sense of 
guilt, all the more now for being innocently caused. 

But now and then, as we sail, we are surprised by 
something else. One of the sweetest and sunniest women 
in New York, who has always some pleasant thing going 
on at her house, gave a dinner not long since, and one of 
her guests, who was taken ill, had to fail her at the last 
moment. The sick person knew how she had inconven- 
ienced the other, and lay in bed wondering what she 
could do, when a box of flowers and a sympathetic note 
came from her hostess. The effect, whether it ought to 
have been or not, was overpowering, for such things are 
not usual among those who entertain largely. Among 
them festivities are organized like armies, and where one 
guest fails a new recruit is added, and the march goes on 
undisturbed. 


A LITTLE pineapple mixed with celery already dressed 
with mayonnaise is no longer a novelty. The delicate fla- 
vor added by the pineapple assured the new dish an almost 
instant popularity. But it was left to some one, always 
ingenious in her table arrangements, to add a dainty touch 
for an early spring luncheon. The top of the pineapple 
was cut off some three inches below the growing leaves, 
the centre was then scooped out and the salad, when fin- 
ished, placed inside. The top of the fruit was put back 
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again, the leaves furnishing a handle by which it could 
readily be lifted. 


Some critics have announced that Mrs. Lemoyne will 
prove herself to be the greatest comedienne we have seen 
on the stage during the last fifty years. Even as a reader 
she was never more delightful than in comedy, and her 
face, illumined by some incoming thought, or irradiated 
by a smile too full of subtle transitions of feeling ever to 
be monotonous, was one of the unforgettable pleasures of 
life to those fortunate enough to be among her audience. 

She has long enjoyed a unique place as a reader, with 
a distinct following of herown. She read in many places, 
but it was in New York and Newport that she held a pe- 
culiar eminence, which no other reader ever disputed 
with her. 

Her reappearance therefore on the stage, side by side 
with her inimitable husband, has been regarded as an 
event by many persons who are apt to be indifferent to 
the changes on it. They followed her to Philadelphia 
when she made her début there, and they welcomed her 
on Monday night, when Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play, “ The 
Moth and the Flame,” was played for the first time at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

Her stage life was a short one, confined to a few years 
in her early youth, when she played only minor parts. 
But a certain sense of fitness, of histrionic propriety, as it 
were, won for her even then a certain loyal following, 
who have watched with satisfaction since, the coming of 
every new success into her life. 


Tue Church Periodical Club has been in existence since 
1888. Sixty-five States are represented in it, and 4660 
persons are among its contributors. Its president, Mrs. 
T. J. Radford, lives in New York, at 54 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, and its general office is in the Church Mission 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue. 

It is a society formed for the purpose of supplying pe- 
riodicals and books to those of the clergy and laity who 
are unable to procure good reading-matter in any other 
way. How much this literature is sometimes needed 
may be gathered from the letter of one beneficiary, a cler 
gyman, who wrote that, until the books sent by the club 
were received, he ‘‘had not had a new book in twelve 
years.” On $250 a year he could hardly manage them! 

The club obtains from the bishops the names and ad 
dresses of those persons who need books and periodicals 
It then appeals to those persons who have periodicals to 
send them regularly every week or month to the persons 
who ask for them, always prepaying postage. It keeps a 
list of the donors and the recipients of these periodicals, 
so that the change in the address of either may be quickly 
noted, and magazines when discontinued may be quickly 
replaced. It receives packages of books and papers, send 
ing a list of their contents to different clergymen, sending 
afterward to them, for their reading-rooms or Sunday- 
schools, such books as they ask for. It also sends out 
Christmas cards, prayer - books, carols, service leaflets, 
games, etc. Few things, in fact, ever sent to the club have 
been found unavailable. Of late even the silk of old um- 
brellas has been utilized, in making shades for weak eyes. 

When one sees how many old magazines crowd the 
stalls of second-hand book-stores, and how cheaply they 
are sold—for never more than five cents apiece—one can 
hardly resist wishing that a little trouble might be taken 
in sending them to the club, since but small profit is made 
by those who dispose of them, and so much profit and 
pleasure might be bestowed upon those who could never 
get them unless they were given. Most of us are unhap- 
pily ignorant of half the avenues open in these days for 
helping others. 


oy OUR PARIS 
Bai Ri =,! 


LICE and I came to the conclusion, when we were in 

the south of France, that a premature season of the 
summer girl was quite as disconcerting as a premature 
season of fresh strawberries or any other primeurs. I 
confess that it has never given me anything but a half- 
hearted pleasure at Lucullus-like banquets in the dead of 
winter to see strawberries brought in, like too precocious 
infants, spoiled of all their natural development, and sim- 
ply forced into premature maturity to gratify an unright- 
eous desire for the costly. My analogy is going to fail 
somewhat when applied to the summer girl, I fear, but I 
am sure you can divine the feeling at the bottom of it. 
White dresses, light summer silks—all such summery 
things are irrevocably associated in my mind with at 
least the end of May. It is a sort of painful shock, after 
having lived among them, to come home and be suddenly 
plunged back into an extremely wintry end of March. 














However, so much the better for you, as Ican give you 
a taste of some of the new styles as they are worn, often 
quite a different thing from new styles as they appear 
in the dressmakers’ sales-rooms. In the first place, I must 
make an apology to the English tailor suit as it is worn, 
something quite different from its legend, or as I saw it 
when [ first went south. It is capable of being the best 
and the worst costume that exists. In general, we noticed 
that the smarter the hotel the better fitting was the tailor 
gown, a conclusion that does not always follow. The 
American girl will go to the most unpretentious pensions 
when travelling, and out of amour propre will always have 
exquisitely fitting frocks. The English seem to live in 
strata, and below a certain level they are frumps to a single 
woman. 

At the large and delightful Continental in Biarritz, 
which was almost entirely filled with very smart English, 
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nobody who counted, I think, appeared in the morning 
or at luncheon in anything but golfing suits. One dress 
does the English girl for travelling, golfing, and bicycling. 
It consists wa round skirt and long-skirted, single-breast- 
ed coat, made of tweed, serge, or cloth. In her shirt- 
waists she is by no means rigid. I saw many of er 4 
silks as well as of cottons, and of spotted foulards with 
batiste collars and cuffs, and occasionally a batiste frill 
down the front. Her collars were generally high turn- 
overs, with cuffs to match, with a black satin cravat tied 
squarely in a bow in front. Many straight collars were 
seen, and the golfing girl did not always disdain a very 
fancy tie, as, for instance, I saw one of white dotted mus- 
lin, the ends trimmed with pleated lace, tied around a 
straight linen collar, with a — severe-looking gown. 
One very smart English girl had a shirt-waist of what 
looked like French dimity, or something of the sort, white, 
with a stripe of rose-buds through it. It was made with 
a turn-over collar edged with a fine side-pleated frill, and 
deep cuffs edged in the same way, worn turned over the 
sleeve of the coat on the outside. 


The English sailor hat of this year is invariably made 
of a fancy braided straw, wide brimmed, and trimmed 
with a black, black and white (a band of black and then 
of white), or dark blue, or blue and red ribbon, with two 
ends on the left side turned up and attached flatly to the 
hat. An American girl in Pau begged me, when I went 
back to Paris, to try to find her an English sailor hat with 
a narrow brim. ‘‘The English girl never changes the 
style of her sailor hat,” she said. ‘‘She never wears any- 
thing but a narrow brim.” 

This is an absolutely mistaken idea. All the English 
sailors this year have comparatively broad brims. At 
Cannes the colored sailor is all the rage—yellow, green, 
and so on—worn with white serge dresses. White serges 
will be more seen this year than ever; skirts made with 
the shaped ruffle, worn with coats or with separate blouses. 
At Biarritz we went one day to a large fancy bazar, under 
the patronage of Princess Frederica of Hanover, to see if 
we could not send you some new ideas for bazars and 
church fairs. But F soon seemed to be nothing new under 
the sun, although this, largely arranged by English fingers, 
was far more attractive than anything we see in Paris. 
The prettiest thing about it was the flower-table, which 
was not a table at all, but an enormous wire arrangement 
for holding cut flowers not arranged into bouquets, and 
blooming plants. The girls selling wore white serge 
skirts and blouses all made after the same idea. The ma- 
terial was what we call in France ‘‘little taffeta.” It 
was a fine-checked taffeta, blue and white, pink and 
white, and so on, each girl wearing, when possible, a dif- 
ferent color. The blouses were made with vests of white 
mousseline de soie, trimmed with ruchings of little white 
satin ribbons, The over part was cut away like a round- 
ed yoke at the top and open in front— you know the 
model—and trimmed with ruchings of little colored rib- 
bons put on in rows. These little ribbons of course ac- 
cented the color note as the girls went in and out among 
the flowers, and the whole effect was charming. 

Two little boys in page suits, with trays slung round 
their necks, on which were for sale needle-books and pin- 
balls, were an attractive feature of the bazar. All books 
and balls had covers made of artistic Liberty velveteen. 
The prettiest table sold divan and other cushions. One 
of the most entrancing dolls I have ever seen waited to 
be bought behind her tranquil blue eyes. She was 
dressed like a Spanish infanta in babyhood, in a long 
white muslin robe, of which the front was of a fairylike 
imitation of Spanish lace coming up into a point; while 
the lace on the waist began at the sleeves and came down 
into a point. It was a pretty model for an infant's 
christening-robe. 


One new thing we saw for dinners while we were 
away. It was a little model of the dinner table placed 
in the hall. All around it were little compartments, into 
each of which was slipped a card containing the name 
of the guest. One simply glanced at this convenient lit- 
tle plan on arriving, and found her place without any of 
that confusion on entering the dining-room that is some- 
times so maddening. One’s own name always seems the 
last. This came from Paris, I believe, and was brought 
out by Henry. 

Now for some new frocks. Such pretty ones we saw at 
the hotel dinner tables made of taffetas, of bengaline, even 
of faille frangaise. There seemed to be a rage for trim- 
ming them with fichus of mousseline de soie. A lovely 
dress of taffeta, of which the ground was biscuit color and 
the design a sort of large plaid, was finished on the corsage 
with a Marie Antoinette fichu, lace edged, the lace standing 
up just over the top of the very small sleeves. Another 
dress, of yellow silk, had a white stripe, through which went 
a stripe of roses, and the bodice was entirely white; the 
sleeves and vest of satin, covered with ribbons of gauze, 
spangled, put on so as almost to cover the satin founda- 
tion. The white fichu was put on so as to give the effect 
of being knotted at the bust, showing the vest above and 
below. : 

Another dress, of pale old blue faille, had the bodice 
entirely embroidered in jets. The skirts of these three 
gowns, which were quite different in general effect of 
style, were all, nevertheless, made alike, with shaped 
ruffles, and with long mousseline de soie sashes, white or 
black, according to the trimmings of the gown, some- 
times falling from a rhinestone buckle on the left side. 


Among the black and white dresses that are so popular 
this season, decidedly the most elegant seem to be those 
of black mousseline de soie, incrusted with flowers of 
Chantilly over white. An extremely dainty frock of 
this description had a bodice of Chantilly cut out over a 
yoke of pleated sprigged tulle. It had pointed basques, 
and was finished at yoke and belt with looped bows of 
black velvet passed through rhinestone buckles, I must 
not forget to say that in gowns of mousseline de soie 
faint Loie Fuller effects are sought after. A dress of 
shirred black mousseline de soie that I saw at Doucet’s 
had two gauzes underneath it—one of pale rose, one of 
green—before it came to the mauve silk lining. 

Let me speak again of the great use of little ruches, 
both of silk and ribbons. They are put on in the most elab- 
orate patterns. The entire front of the waist is often 
made of them, put on in the form of lozenges. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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SHE MARRIED A SPANIARD! 


O you remember the story of Lavinia Wilson and the 
Peta of Guadalquiver? No? Well, it was like 
this: 

The Marquis was a Spaniard, and attached to the Span- 
ish legation at Washington. Washington in those days— 
this was, oh, a very long time ago—was as convenient a 
place to fall in love in as the most enthusiastic young 
person could desire. It was a romantic city in which rents 
were low, food abundant, and the evidences of wealth not 
so ominously conspicuous as now. Conspicuous evi- 
dences of wealth are always ominous to lovers. They 
recall and reiterate that living is expensive, and that 
lovers who would mate must know beforehand what 
they are going to live on. It seemed in Washington, in 
those days, as if two persons who were indispensable to 
one another might live on very little and be happy about 
it. Love in a cottage did not seem terrible, for house lots 
did not cost very much even in the better parts of the 
town, and it was possible for even the not-at-all-well-to- 
do to live within reach of their friends, and find very 

leasant company. Boss Shepherd’s asphalted streets, 
ordered with shanties or vacant lots, stretched off in all 
directions, waiting for young people of consenting minds 
to pair and come and live on them. There were delight- 
ful walks, paved, and dry even in the spring, where you 
never met any one, and then, as now, there were shoals 
of receptions where you always met every one whom you 
wanted to meet, and exchanged significant remarks with 
them, and learned of little plans that it was useful to 
know. And in the early spring, when the grass grew 
green in Lafayette Square, and the little niggers sang and 
danced on the sidewalks in the evening, there were senti- 
ments in the air that made it practically impossible for 
self-respecting persons whose affections were not irrevo- 
cably bestowed not to let them go out upon request, pro- 
vided, of course, the requester was the right sort of a 
person, and the request was opportunely made. 

Everybody knew that the affections of Lavinia Wilson 
were in request by the Marquis of Guadalquiver. She 
was a charming and beautiful girl; he was a Spanish gen-° 
tleman, and wore a beard. More than that about him most 
people did not know, but there was a reason which ap- 
pealed to everybody for believing that all that wasn’t gen- 
erally known about him must be to his credit. Indeed, 
there were two reasons—one as suggested, that he loved 
Lavinia Wilson; the other, that she loved him, It was not 
kuown that she had ever made public disclosure of her 
sentiments, but she had taken no great pains to conceal 
them, and that was enough. She and the Marquis were 
much together; as much as it was expedient for a well-bred 
girl to be with a devoted gentleman. They were not 
known to be engaged, but everybody knew that they would 
have been if it had not been for a resolute parent who 
would not consent. Lavinia was an only daughter, and 
that unyielding parent had no mind to have her marry a 
foreigner. There was no other known objection to the 
Marquis. It was even understood that he was the heir to 
great estates, which were sure to descend to him when his 
ather, the Duke of Coleoptera, let go of them. 

How do you suppose it turned out? I remember it used 
to be said that it was a hopeless case, and folks used to 
lament that Lavinia’s youth was wasting, and that her 
hair was gathering sliver streaks, and they prophesied 
that she would die a spinster. 

After a while the Marquis was ordered away to Buenos 
Ayres, or the Philippine Islands, or some other very remote 

lace. Then people said that was the end of it, and hoped 
zavinia would make other arrangements before it was 
forever too late. But she didn’t. The years went on; 
not one or two, but whole bunches of them—ten, fifteen, 
more than that. The last I heard of that romance—the 
news is lustrums old—Lavinia’s obstinate parent had died, 
and so had the Duke of Coleoptera, and the Marquis had 
come back from Manila, or Cathay, or whatever distant 
place it was, and married Lavinia Wilson. 

She must be the Duchess of Coleoptera now, and I sup- 
pose she livesin Spain. In the end she must have been, in 
her own right, an heiress of considerable scope. I hope 
so. There isn’t much American money in Spain, or much 
American blood. It is not unlikely that both could be 
placed to good advantage there, and now, if we are ay 
going to fight the Spanish, and so get better acquainted, 
some international marriages may be among the ultimate 
results. If Spain is to lose Cuba, she must make it up 
somewhere. 

The average American and the average Spaniard have 
never been introduced. Their ignorance of one another's 
qualities is co-extensive with the subject. The average 
Spaniard seems to think of the average American as a 
money-grubbing hog, and the American thinks of the 
Spaniard asa cruel bigot who cannot learn. Yet there are 
Marquises of Guadalquiver in Spain as well as Weylers, 
and the persistence which shows as monstrous obstinacy 
in Cuba is near kin to a quality which we are quick to 
admire when it shines as fidelity in love. 

The realization of how little we know Spain and how 
little Spain knows us is fit to make us all thankful that 
with most of the other nations of Europe our relations are 
much more intimate. Our people go in crowds to Lon- 
don, to Paris, to Rome, to Vienna, all over central and 
western Europe, but not much to Spain. Our country is 
full of Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Poles, Hungari- 
ans, and Britishers in all varieties, but we have few Span- 
iards. We intermarry with the British often, with the 
French less often, with the Germans freely, but seldom 
with the Spanish. We are used to grumble a good deal 
at the international marriage as an institution whereof the 
whole profit goes abroad, but it may be that that senti- 
ment is short-sighted, and that the ties that are constituted 
by the American women who marry foreigners are worth 
all they cost. A good many thoughtful persons believe 
that the numerous marriages of American women to in 
fluential Englishmen have had a good deal to do with the 
present noticeable growth of kindness between John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan. Perhaps so, 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


The vogue of the international marriage has mystified 
a good many Americans, but it may be fairly a part of a 
millennial movement which shall progress until the wa- 
tions of the earth become members of one true family and 
dwell in peace. E. 8. Martin. 
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FRENCH SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES. 
TAILOR COSTUME WITH SHORT JACKET. 


V ERY ladylike and practical for the summer wardrobe is the natty short-jacket 

tuilor gown, which forms an attractive change from a coat and skirt costume. 
The material of this gown is one of the new French cloths in subdued mixed color 
effects. The skirt, lined with soft black satin, is made perfectly plain. It has five 
gores, and is a very desirable model of a simple tailor gown for general wear. Three 
ind three-quarter yards is the width at the foot, and the back breadths of the skirt may 
be fitted in deep pleats or gathered, as preferred. |The little close-fitting coat, slightly 
double-breasted and opening in front with a broad tailor collar, is braided with 
soutache It is fastened across with round tortoise-shell buttons set between the 
braided motifs at the edge. These motifs are repeated on the collar and cuffs, as 
vell as at the top of the darts, which are outlined with the braid. The coat ends at 
the waist-line back and front, where it is cut in a curved form, and bordered with 
soutache The entire back is of stretched material, and the sleeve is made very small, 
with no unnecessary fulness at the top 

Pretty touches are given to the costume by a variety of chemisettes, worn with the 
new soft scarfs in Roman and Persian colors 

The hat with chiffonné satin crown, which accompanies the gown, is of the same 
dainty simplicity. Its only trimming is one broad curling ostrich plume and a full 
ruche of shaded tulle which borders the edge 

Approximate quantity of material for gown: Cloth, 48 inches wide, 5 yards; silk 
or satin for lining, 14 yards; soutache, 1 piece 


SHIRT-WAIST, AND SKIRT WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 


A usef tailor skirt to wear with various shirt-waists is made with the.circular 
flounce, which, in its diversity of styles, is such a popular mode. The special variation 
in this model is that it tapers to the waist in front and forms at the side a ruffle of 
medium width, where it falls in with the fulness of the back breadths, the latter 
being shirred into the smallest possible space at the waist-line. Such a skirt produces 
a flaring effect, without suggesting a trimmed gown, for since the only touch of dec 
oration is the shaped baad necessary to attach the flounce, the almost severe tailor 
style is still retained rhe skirt measures four yards at the foot, and is a most com- 
fortable as well as graceful walking skirt 

The new sailor plastron of the shirt-waist is very becoming, for it imparts a certain 
breadth as it extends across the shoulders. The sleeves, which are of the latest form, 
have little fulness, and are finished at the hand with a small straight cuff. The plastron 
may be made of horizontal tucks, and the sleeves as well, or in a striped material ; 
variety is given by cutting them with the stripes in a transverse direction. The plastron 
opens in front to admit a white linen collar and chemisette, so generally used for shirt 
waists, and which is softened by the gayly colored narrow tie, or a wider ribbon passed 
twice around the neck and fastened with a jewelled slide in front. The fulness of 
the waist is becomingly adjusted under the front yoke, while the back has a few 
gathers at the waist-line. The yoke of the back, with scalloped edge, is stitched 
plainly to the lower portion. The plastron fastens at the left side with tortoise- 
shell studs, and the bronze kid belt is ornamented with delicate links of tortoise-shell 
Approximate quantity of material: Cotton goods for shirt-waist, 27 inches wide, 34 
yards; wool for skirt, 42 inches wide, 5 yards; silk for lining, 10 yards 


SHIRT-WAIST, AND SKIRT WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 66.—(See Page 367.) 




















































TAILOR COSTUME WITH SHORT JACKRT. 
/] Cut Paper Pattern No. 67.—(See Page 367.) 


PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 
See illustrations on front page and page 349. 


( \OSTUMES of light-weight cloth are to be very much worn 
this summer. They are made up over such thin lining that 
they are not too warm for many of the cool days during the sum- 
mer, while for late spring wear they are extremely useful. A novel design 
from Félix is made of an odd shade of blue. The skirt is cut to give very 
much the effect of an over-skirt. It is trimmed across the front and around 
the foot with bias bands of the cloth of the gown. Then the back and sides 
are arranged to look like an open polonaise, outlined with a band of blue gal- 
loon edged with white fringe and dotted with black. The waist is tight-fitting, 
and has wide square revers of shirred blue velvet, edged with the same trim 
ming as on the skirt, turned back to show a full front of white mousseline de 
soie. There is a small shoulder cape of the same cloth, forming a stole front 
and back, and leaving the sleeves exposed, with a flaring collar and full ruche 
of gray mousseline de soie, the ends extending beyond the cape. The sleeve is 
small, with only a little fulness at the top, but where the, cape is cut away over 
the shoulders there is a ruche of mousseline de soie, which gives the requisite 
width. The belt is of black satin ribbon, fastened with a steel buckle. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


K ASTER bonnets are always supposed to be the one and only topic of thought 
4 that a woman's mind is capable of containing early in the spring. Judg- 
ing from the numbers of paragraphs that appear in the so-called comic papers, 
not to mention the remarks that are made, it might be thought that all the 
available pin-money went into the purchase of this one style of head-gear; but 
it is needless to say such is not the case. It has been from time immemorial 
the custom to put on straw hats after or about Easter-time, just as it is the 
fashion to wait until after the autumn horse show before coming out in a new 
winter gown; but to think that Easter bonnets are the end and aim of existence 
is a great mistake, and the head-gear imported under the name of Easter bonnets 
are not at all the styles that are generally adopted. They are, as a rule, too 
fantastic and too conspicuous in coloring, and as they are invariably very 
expensive, they are left unsold so far as the clever shopper is concerned. The 
second importation of hats displayed is always much more satisfactory than the 
first, and not until the spring openings have all taken place is it safe to state 
positively what the fashions will be during the spring aud summer 


WALKING HATS. 


The first hats to be purchased are the walking hats, and this season there are 
quite a number of styles to choose from. The English walking hat appears 
again not as the newest, but still as one of the smartest styles, but it has many 
points different from those we have seen for the last few months. It is, of 
course, worn far down over the face, as most hats are, but is wider both in crown 
and brim, and is not made up in just one kind of straw. The smartest are of a 
sort of braided straw put over tulle or mousseline de soie. They are most 
charming and attractive in effect, but certainly not well adapted for hard wear. 
There are some of this style which have no interlining, the bare spaces showing 
between the braid. The trimming cousists of stiff quills, sometimes spangled 
black wings, and bows. 

Another style is made with a crown of closely woven straw, made soft and 
pliable, so that it looks like the soft velvet crowns that were on the winter hats. 
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DIMITY GOWN. 
Skirt with full Spanish flounce, with heading and insertion of lace or embroidery; blouse waist banded 
to match; epaulettes and ruffles on the sleeves, 


With this there is an open-work brim, and the contrast is very pleasing. Smart rhine- 
stone buckles are put directly in front, just as they have been on the winter hats. In- 
deed, there is a marked similarity in trimming, too much to please the fastidious taste. 

Another style of walking hat droops in front, turns up at the side, and then droops 
again at the back, and has a round crown of medium height. When this shape is be- 
coming it is immensely so; but it is not suited to every style of face. These hats are 
generally trimmed with flowers—as many as can possibly be put on—not only on the 
top of the crown, but also on cither side where the brim turns up. When the flowers 
are not used, there are masses of tulle, white under black, twisted and tied in many 
soft graceful bows, and at one side will be two or three stiff quills. The tulle softens 
any hard lines of the straw, and is, as a rule, very becoming, but of course is too per- 
ishable to be useful for general wear. 

A very smart one of these hats is a black coarse straw trimmed with roses in shades 
of pink. Just at the back of the hat under the brim are two perky bows of black 
velvet ribbon. There is evidently to be a change in the style of hair-dressing, because 
it would be impossible to wear such a liat with the present arrangement of hair, and 
it reminds one unpleasantly of the old-fashioned chignon worn low in the neck. 


TOQUES AND TURBANS. 

The becoming and smart toque remains in favor, in black, yellow, and colored 
straws, although it must be stated here that there are not nearly so many colored straw 
hats worn as there were last season. The straw of which most of the toques are made 
is of a very soft quality in the many different weaves, as pliable as silk or velvet might 
be, and consequently the crowns of the hats look remarkably well dented in and pulled 
out in the clever way in which a good milliner can manipulate her materials. They 
require little or no trimming save stiff bows, quills, or short tips. 

One very smart style in a yellow straw has a black and a white tip at the left side 
fastened on by a rhinestone ornament, which curves back over the tips... Another 
toque, this one of black straw, has folds of tulle twisted about the crown and tied in a 
soft bow, but with stiff ends, which are wired in some invisible way to keep them up in 
place. This is, indeed, a becoming style. 

Toques are worn back from the face, perched at rather a coquettish angle. Turbans 
and other hats, on the contrary, are worn as far down over the face as possible—exag 
geratedly, indeed. There is a round shape like the turban with a brim, which is a great 
favorite, and it certainly most satisfactorily hides the forehead and shades the eyes. 

A pretty one made up in this fashion is of black straw, with the narrowest binding 
of velvet, and the top of the hat covered first with white tulle and then with black 
spangled tulle. Directly in front are two gray wings spangled with steel. It is a 
very becoming hat for a woman of any age. At the back the brim is filled in with 
white gardenias, which, by-the-way, are the most fashionable flowers just at present. 

Another hat on the same lines is much more sensible, for the crown is covered with 
horse-hair net, first black and then white, and it has stiff black quills at the left side. 
This horse-hair net will stand any amount of bard wear, and the dampness of the sea- 
shore has no effect upon it whatever. 

Very elaborate, but exceedingly smart, are toques of white tulle or chiffon spangled 
with gold or silver, and trimmed with ostrich tips of white, also spangled, or lace caught 
in with elaborate ornaments. They look much like the turbans that Eastern people 





wear, and are heavy in effect, though not in weight. They are suited to an elaborate 
style of hair-dressing, and of course they are only for dress wear, and cannot be 
worn with tailor gowns or anything that is in the least severe. In the city they are 
only used for carriage wear; in the country, with gowns of thin materials or silks, 
they will be extremely effective. 


BONNETS FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR, 


Exceedingly attractive and smart are the small bonnets that are shown in this sea- 
son's importations. There are many shapes to choose from, and many varieties of 
straw. White straw bonnets are to be greatly worn, and not only the yellow, but 
the dead white. One shape is something like a Dutch bonnet, but not so full,and 
its height is given by the trimming. Then there is the Colonial shape; and one 
very eccentric, but, as a rule, becoming one, is made simply of bows of straw or 
lace, or bows of jet or of tulle covered with jet put on a band of straw. These 
resemble closely the fancy ribbon and jet bows that have been worn with evening 
gowns during the winter, and although larger, are still so minute that they are 
much more like head dresses than bonnets. 

One style has rosettes made of yellow, straw put on a cap shape, and at the left 
side a stiff bow and one ostrich tip—a white one. Another style is almost entirely 
composed of shaded pink roses, with only just enough yellow straw to make it fit 
well on the head. 

Black straws are trimmed with white, and white straws are trimmed with black; 
indeed, black and white are again to be fashionable, and most charming results have 
been worked out in it. White violets on black straw hats do not suggest half 
mourning, for the green leaves are so cleverly used, and the stiff bows, with jet or 
silver spangles, quite take away any association with mourning. : 

The jet bonnet is still with us, but is rarely made all of jet, steel] and rhinestones 
being combined with it. Bows in every shape and form are put on the little bonnets 
—the Alsacian, which is divided in the middle and goes off at either side; the high 
narrow bow perched at the side of the bonnet, and some flat bows put far back on 
the little low hat make the smartest of anything, but the most trying. Made entirely 
of lace or jet are some small bonnets for dress wear. They are the lightest, daintiest 
things imaginable, very expensive, but specially suited to wear-with the net dresses, 
which are to be the smartest of all for the summer. 

Many of the bonnets have strings, and there is one style that is like an old- 
fashioned poke, only much smaller, with flowers inside the brim as well as on 
the crown, and tied with white ribbons under the chin. It is decidedly a risky 
thing to attempt this style of bonnet unless it is sure of being becoming, but one 
or two have been seen—one in black straw trimmed with white roses, two black 
tips, and white ribbon strings; another in yellow straw with pink roses, white rib 
bon, and also tied under the chin with white ribbon bows. The white close against 
the face is sometimes very becoming, but often very unbecoming, and this style 
of bonnet is not to be rashly attempted by anybody who has not sufficient money 
to buy a hat and then not wear it. 
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\ ISS PENELOPE was an artist—an artist in homes. 
4 She knew homes not by experience, but as some- 
thing to be learned om a basis of theory by contempla- 
tion and diligence. For example, whenever she made a 
call she embraced her opportunity to seize new ideas in 
furniture or wall decoration or floor covering. And she 
made ita point never to call ai ar uninteresting house. 
When a family moved into the neighborhood and paint- 
ed their house pale yellow with dark green shutters and 
red trimmings, Miss Penelope declined to be neighborly, 
though she lived but three doors away. When, on the 
other hand, % much plainer and poorer family bought a 
pretty little frame cottage at the end of the block, painted 
it delicate buff with white window casings, bung fish-net 
curtains at all the front windows, and had the grass plot 
freshly sodded, Miss Penelope put on her hat in a flutter 
of eagerness, and made a long-remembered call upon a 
sage-green parlor, enriched by a.gmall rug of soft Eastern 
reds and lightened by some open-meshed drapery of green 
and white. This attitude of mind in a quiet maiden lady 
with few opportunities for self-cultivation is open to crit- 
icism, certaiuly; but it is not, after all, so different from 
that of the painter who refuses to go to a second-rate ex- 
hibition, or that of the musician who runs away from an 
amateur ‘* musical,” 


Since her maturity Miss Penelope had occupied a room 
in a large caravansary known as the Doleraday Hotel. It 
was a clean, comfortable place, and one tiny fourth-floor 
corner of it was as beautiful as one may imagine Rosa- 
mond’s bower to have been, though perhaps in a different 
way. This was Miss Penelope's room, and in it she had 
prepared herself as if a novitiate for the final vows. She 
had with her own hands painted the wood- work, the 
chairs and table, a pale shadowy green, She had draped 
the small window with gauzy curtains, caught back by a 
slender pink silk cord. She had flung pillows on her 
couch. in all shades of rose and gray and white, until it 
was like a bed of hollyhocks. She had filled a Dutch 
dish-rack with charming chiua, and had cushioned her 
rocker with chintz ou which rosy morning-glories climbed 
over a dove-colored groundwork. She Aad put a Lady 
Washington geranium in the window-corner to have one 
deep note of color, and she was careful that her dusting- 
cap and apron should be of gray cambric, and tied with 
rose-colored ribbons 

She took a pensive pleasure in all this perfectness—the 
sort of pleasure that comes to those who care for “ things ” 
as much as they care for people; but, after all, it was not 
the real thing. It was “ playing house,” and Miss. Pen- 
elope was starved for home-keeping on the grand scale. 
Most women who habitually exist in boarding-houses are 
starving in much the same way, but they do not always 
know it. They think they need change or rest or diet, 
when all they need is a home, large or small, plain or rich, 
to call their own. 


Miss Penelope was wise; she knew not only her disease, 
but its remedy. .To have an entire two-story and base- 
ment with plenty of windows, porcelain tubs, and oppor- 
tunity to apply all the household refinements collected 
through the patient years and stored away in memory— 
how great would such a satisfaction be! Unlike many 
idealists, she kept her goul within her reach. She knew 
very well her capacity to meet the more practical problems 
of housekeeping. When she had been a girl in her father’s 
home, she had taken womanly pride in her sweet, light 
bread and the golden beauty of her ‘raised biscuit,” 
which were as different from ‘“ Parker House rolls” as 
lemon verbena is different from musk, or fine liven from 
cheap lace. In the canning time her motber had always 
ziveninto her charge the Golden Drop plums, the beautiful 
Surtletts, the peaches for brandying, and other fruit that 
specinily required a delicate touch and discriminating 
sesqment n fact, she had been that rare phenomenon 

nown as ‘‘a najural cook,” aud the hand of such can 
never lose its cunning. 

She often said to her friends, “I mean some day to 
take a little house and have a few nice people live with 
me,” but she bal said it for so many years that no 
one paid much attention to it. Many a night, however, 
had been for the gentle lady a “ white night”; so fervent- 
ly had she planned her prospective establishment, arran 
ging and rearranging blue china on little white tables, and 
ae in imagination dish-towels, snowy white with yellow 
bars, hanging like a frieze around the spotiess kitchen, 
until the gray dawn looked in upon the soft gray room. 

In the early days of spring she was in the habit of 
sterling secretly away and haunting neighborhoods where 
printed placards ungrammatic:lly announced that houses 
were “To Let.” Sometimes she went so far as to get the 
keys from the agent and wander through a succession of 
barren, stuffy rooms, planning as she went. It was long 
before her ideal was actually realized; but one day she 
came upon a house in a quiet street that gave her sudden 
pause—a small white house, severely plain, and redolent 
of neatness. She looked through the grating into the cel- 
larway, and was rewarded by a comforting glare of white- 
wash. She peeped through the parlor windows, aud saw 
that the floors were of hard wood and the walls were pa- 
pered in sage green. She lost no time in getting the keys, 
and when she opened the front door—her own rons door, 
she said to herself, with rapturous prophecy — she was 
faint with an excitement too ardent for her physical being. 
Bat she went firmly through the rooms in search of disad- 
vantages. She looked frowningly upon the kitchen range, 
one corner of which was rusted, and she said aloud that 
she wished the hall had been painted any other color than 
terra-cotia. Thenshe yielded. She would take the house. 
It would accommodate four boarders on a pinch. Four 
boarders would pay the rent, with a margin. And had she 
not been saving for nearly twenty years to meet this one 
supreme extravagance? The work of furnishing fol- 
lowed, and this was a goklen pleasure. Miss Penelope 
carried it on quite furtively. She wanted no one to see 
her house before it had blossomed like a rose. She read 
William Morris on decoration, and trudged back and forth 
through the sweet April weather, making her purchases, 
and captivating the clerks weary with the dull routine of 
commonplace days. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY E. L. CARY. 

Miss Penclope’s dearest friends, after they had been 
“let into” her secret, made many suggestions. Of prac- 
tical turn of mind, they, with one accord, decided that the 
horse was too small at best to “ pay for itself,” and urged 
upon Miss Penelope the necessity of filling it as soon as 
possible. Miss Penelope was quite too wise freely to give 
the real reason for her procrastination in the matter of 
boarders, but to herself she plaintively acknowledged that 
they were all too ugly. It was very hard. Mrs. Bogert 
came, in the kindness of her heart, to ask for board, be- 
cause it seemed to her ‘a cruel shame for Miss Penelope 
to have that house on her hands and nothing coming in.” 
Poor Miss Penelope looked at the kindly flame-colored 
face and mustardy hair, and her heart sank. How could 
she see them in her green parlor by lamp-light every even- 
ing? One might as well ask Mr. Whistler or Mr. Alex- 
ander to put great splotches of vermilion and zinc yellow 
across one of his delicate symphonies of color. It was out 
of the question, and Mrs. Bogert went away assured that 
not one of Miss Penclope’s rooms would suit her, which 
was certainly the truth, although she wondered not a little 
about it. yhen Mrs. Arthur came the case was worse, 
yet simpler. Mrs Arthur was stout and pallid, with dull 
drab eyes. She was given to shirrings in unexpected 
places, and ‘for best” she wore a garnet cashmere 
trimmed with a good deal of maroon velvet. With dress- 
makers she bore the reputation of being never stingy about 
her trimmings. She wore a ‘‘ front” which she said was 
Princess of Wales. Whatever it was, it was certainly not 
her own. Miss Penelope gasped as she thought of her 
perpetual presence in the fair little home, and the fact that 
she was charitable and generous, with the sweetest dispo- 
sition in the world, did not in the least make up for the 
gress cashmere and the poor vulgar “front.” Miss 

enelope told her, with a bright, firm manner, that she 
could give her nothing but the hall bedroom, in which 
there was a very nice feather bed. Mrs. Arthur had 
asthma, and’ wheezed at the very sound of the word fea- 
thers, so that settled her. 


But Miss Penelope felt a hideous discouragement creep- 
ing over her. She scemed at odds with life, and in danger 
of losing her first virtue, the unflinching sincerity that al- 
ways had characterized her. She could not make her 
bourders from the start, in the mould of her personal 
fancy, any more than she could help wanting perfection. 
And just as she had lost heart, perfection, by a strange 
caprice of fortune, came to her—came to the little white 
door and rang the bright bell and walked into the sage- 
tinted parlor, a vision of courtly manhood, such as might 
have placed the cloak under the royal foot or smiled as 
Sidney smiled upon a beggar, His name most appro- 
priately was Watteau, and he wanted rooms for himself 
and his wife. Miss Penelope trusted him at sight, even in 
the important matter of his wife's looks, and she was not 
disappointed. When he arrived the following week, he 
brought with him a flowerlike white-haired lady, who 
melted softly into the leafy tones of the parlor and sat 
like a spring anemone before the snowy table. 

With her next boarder she was almost as fortunate. 
She rented her front ball room, the red room, to a girl 
whose breezy name was March, whose hair blew back in 
dark curls from her forehead, and whose eyes and mouth 
were rich in color as the brown and crimson maple leaves 
that tint autumnal boughs. Then Fortune turned her back 
on Miss Penglope for a time, and one room of the little 
house stood empty for weeks. ‘The boarders were not ex- 
acting, and Miss Penelope's satisfaction in them would 
have compensated for many of the usual sorrows of a 
boarding-house keeper. When she met them in the morn- 
ing, herself clad in a woollen gown of creamy white, the 
little shock of swsthetic pleasure was mutual, and the day 
started on the right basis. Nevertheless, she began to re- 
alize that she could not keep up to her standard on the 
income from three boarders, where four had seemed a 
meagre allowance. She made up her mind to advertise 
for an art student, reasoning, with deep ignorance of the 
changing fashion in art students, that such at least were 
iuclined to the a ue. Sbe would not have minded 
a very plain old lady, if she were only subdued enough, 
but “ he that will not when he may, when he will, he shafM 
have nay”; and no plain old lady or picturesque art stu- 
dent presented herself. 


It was well into midsummer when the applicant for the 
fourth room appeared. His ngme, when he gave it, was 
familiar to Miss Penelope. She knew him for a painter, 
and had seen his pictures at a “ one-man exhibition.” 
She had, in fact, greatly longed to own a tiny green and 
violet marine to hang over the parlor mantel. And now 
that she saw him face to face, she was obliged to admit 
that his appearance was not up to his pictures. He was a 
large blown man with rugged features, but Miss Penelope 
had not the same prejudice against him that she had felt 
against Mrs. Bogert and Mrs..Arthur. She told herself 
that too mach beauty was as bad as too much vanilla. 
Her household alsolutely needed a stroke of rough ugli- 
ness to bring out its finer qualities. And she cheerfully 
assigned him the yellow room, with which he appeared 
quite satisfied, although he was obviously more impressed 
by Use springs of the bed and the open fireplace than by 
the nasturtium wall-paper and golden rug. 

When he-was finally installed and took his place at the 
table Miss Penelope suffered a gentle agitation. He took 
up a great deal of room, and looked like a big brown 
genre of the Munich school hung by mistake among 
some decorations by Puvis de Chavannes. He was sub- 
ject to mdods, and when the mood chanced to be a play- 
ful one he drew interesting but horribly mussy designs 
on the clean table-cloth with his thumb-nail. He dis- 
agreed with every one on every possible subject, and ex- 
plained his own point of view with so much logic and 
good humor that it was impossible to prevail against him. 
He took a hearty interest in showing Mr. Watteau, who 
was daintily punctilious in all ways, how wrong, how es- 
sentially stupid he was in preferring a dress-suit to a 
flannel outing shirt for evening wear. He tenderly en- 
lightened Mrs, Watteau as to the foolishness and hypoc- 
risy of the church fairs in which she was deeply interest- 
ed, and he undertook to show them all how scientifically 


to play a game of whist, in which, as no one but Miss Pen- 
elope had a shadow of capacity for any kind of game, the 
temper of pupils and teacher was put under a considerable 
strain, 

Then, too, the yellow room was frequently obliged to do 
duty both as studio and bedroom, which soon biurred its 
fresh appearance. It was trying to find the fine little 
towels, each hem-stitched by hand, much the worse for 
violent application to brush handles, and to step on soft 
blotches of paint in crossing the floor; but Miss Penelope 
had difficulty in keeping up the fires of ber natural indig- 
nation. The painter had given her, after a while, a very 
charming marine, even more green and violet than the 
one she had coveted, and he lost no opportunity for doing 
little practical kindnesses for her. If, on the one hand, 
he spoiled her pretty matting, on the other hand he filled 
her lamps ont her water - pitchers, cheerfully answered 
the bell when the one maid was occupied, mended broken 
window-cords, and tacked the shades on the rollers almost 
as fast as he pulled them off. In fact, Miss Penelope ex- 
perienced to the full the delights of “ having a man in the 
house,” and when she heard him whistling gayly over a 
happily inspired scumble of atmospheric effect, she sigh- 
ed with indulgence, ‘‘ Poor fellow! if I could do what he 
can dol shouldn't care any more about towels and mat- 
ting than he does!” She pitied him, too, because his work 
was unpopular, in which she was like all the rest of her 
sex, old and new. 


On one side, as the months elapsed, a decided change 
was noticeable. He grew particular, in a very relative 
sense of the word. His hair was smoother, and he rarely 
came to the table without diffusing a pungent odor of 
turpentine, showing that precious time had been spent 
in removing paint spots from sleeve and cuff. Miss Pene 
lope, having made her little observations in the world, 
thought she knew what this presaged. And she was not 
pleased. Miss March was certainly very attractive, but 
she was not what Miss Penelope called ‘‘ a thoroughbred,” 
and sbe had about as much artistic instinct as belongs to 
the average American lass native to boarding - houses. 
Miss Penclope herself was ordinarily a humble woman, 
but even in her own mind she rose superior to Miss March. 
She quite resented the painter's dulness in not recognizing 
that the girl was commonplace and heavy, in spite of her 
beautiful coloring. One day, to her great surprise, the 
painter asked her to come and criticise one of his pictures 
for him. 

“I know something is wrong with it,” he said, ‘‘and I 
have an idéa, Miss Penelope, that you would put your 
finger on the weak place at once. 
like to put you to the test.” 

Miss Penelope was perfectly certain that she could never 
stand any test of man’s dadline. for she was so far old- 
fashioned as to believe in masculine superiority; but she 
went very happily to his studio, a block away. 

yhen the painter had got her there by the way of many 
stairs, and had seated her on a Florentine bench before 
the landscape on which he was working, she lapsed into 
a shy silence. 

**T don’t believe I can criticise it, Mr. White,” she said 
at length. 

‘*Don’t you?” he replied, carelessly. ‘‘ Wejl. never 
mind; I am not very particular about that. Do you 
know what I really asked you to come here for?’ 

**No,” said Miss Penelope, with heightened color. It 
was coming then! She distinctly did not like it. 

‘I wanted to tell you about the woman I shall marry 
if she will have me.” Miss Penelope's lips framed Miss 
March’s name, but no audible sound escaped them. ‘‘ She 
is an artist.” Miss Penelope opened her eyes; it was not 
Miss March, after all. ‘An artist of the first order. 
She is very different from any one else. She is sensitive 
and delicate and kind and modest. I suppose there have 
been other women as beautiful, but to me she is lovely as 
—as the clove-pinks that grew in my mother's garden.” 
His voice was trembling, and Miss Penelope felt curiously 
tense. 

‘*I hope she cares for you,” she said, gently. 

“I hope she does,” he responded, with fervor, ‘‘ for I 
never loved any one so much before.” 

“T am glad, then, that she isa nice girl,” said Miss 
Penelope, painfully laying tiny pleats in her handkerchief. 

The painter flushed all over his honest face. ** She is 
not a girl,” he said, slowly. ‘*‘ Do you remember Lowell's 
poem? 


At any rate, I should 


“She is a woman; one in whom 
The spring-time of her childish years 
Ilath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears.” 


“ That is very beautiful,” said Miss Penelope, ‘and very 
true,” she added, thoughtfally. 

** Would you like to see her?” asked the painter. 

“Yes,” said Miss Penelope, an accent of loneliness ig 
her voice. “I should like very much to see her.” 

For answer the painter stepped to an easel that stood 
in a corner of the room, and drew aside a piece of drapery 
that fell over the picture standing on it. Miss Penelope 
rose suddenly with a little cry, half of fright and half of 
pleasure. She was looking at a portrait of herself. lt 
was tenderly painted. The fair hair, graying slightly on 
the temples, was lying in soft bright waves on the fine 
forehead. The cyes looked out with wistful inquiry 
from under the straight brows, in which a little trouble 
lurked. The mouth was deep-cornered and sensitive. 
The painter had not been untrue to his art, for the face, 
with all its loveliness, hal about it the suggestion of fad- 
ing bloom and the patient strength that nothing but years 
ean bring. The delicate austerity of the drawing, the 
reserve and refinement of the color, were in exquisite ac- 
cord with the subject. Miss Penclope looked long and 
eagerly. Then she turned to the painter, who put out his 
hands in supplication. , 

‘*My dear, my dear!” she said, with joyous comprehen- 
sion. ‘Am I like that to you?” 

When the spring came again the little house stood deso- 
late, cobwebs in the corner, and the sign “To Let” upon 
the door. 
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SEVENTH LESSON, 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


* 
fk president, or chairman, is just what her name sug- 

gests —the presiding officer. She should call the 
meeting to order, put all business that,is to come before 
‘the meeting in an intelligent, dignified way, see that jus- 
tice is done to each and all of her members, preserve 
order, rule as out of order any business that is not per- 
tinent to her meeting or that may be brought in to delay 
important business. A dignified, just president will aim 
always to preserve harmony among her members. Some 
presidents invite one of their vice-presidents, in turn, tosit 
beside them during a meeting, thus giving the vice- presi 
dent the experience of appearing before an audicnee, that 
she may be better prepared to preside when occasion de 
mands. It is a wise president who offers this attention 
to her vice-presidents. If the president wishes to spexk 
to a question, or to leave the chair, she may call on some 
one to occupy the chair pro tem. If she is to be absent 
from an entire meeting, one of the vice-presidents will 
tuke the chair. 

The president cannot make or second a motion. She 
can vole when the vote is by ballot, also when there is a 
‘tie vote,” and when the “ yeas” and ‘‘ pays” are called, 
her name being called last. 

The vice-president shall preside in the absence of the 
president; while in the chair she has the same authority 
as the president 

If it happens that the president and the vice-president 
are absent from a meeting, it is best for the secretary to 
call the meeting to order and have a chairman elected, 

The presiding officer should always have with her a 
copy of the constitution, by-laws, and rules of order. 
She should memorize or have printed a list of all motions 
in the order of their precedence. She should acquaint 
herself, if possible, with the leading points of business 
that are to come before the meeting, and she should en- 
deavor to state all business so that it may be heard clearly 
by every member. A calm, dignified, clear-voiced chai: 
man will-never have other than a dignified meeting. 

The recording secretary should keep an exact account 
of the business of each meeting. She should write in her 
minutes that a motion (stating motion) was made by Mrs. 
(giving name) and seconded. If the chair thinks the 
motion of enough importance to have the name not only 
of the mover, but of the seconder, she will ask the name 
of the seconder, and the secretary will record the same. 
In report of regular meetings the secretary should be 
careful to state what was done, and not what was said. 
She should begia her report with the date and place of 
former meeting, and name the presiding officer. If a pre- 
amble and recommendation be scut in by a committee, 
she should record the recommendation only. The secre; 
tary should write, as soon as possible after a meeting, the 
minutes in the secretary’s book provided by the club. 
This book should be ready at all times for the inspection 
of the members. 

It is not necessary to vote formally,on the minutes 
after they are read. The presiding officer will say, ‘‘ Are 
there any objections to the minutes as read?” If not, 
she will then say, ‘‘The minutes as read are approved.” 
If there are objections, corrections are carefully con- 
sidered and made; then report is accepted. The words 
‘*adopt” and ‘‘accept” are equal in parliamentary usage. 
There is often discussion over the use of these words, but 
either is correct 

The corresponding secretary should write all the busi- 
nes jletters of the club, should send all circulars, pro- 
grammes, etc., that may be requested by other clubs—in 
fact, should do all work outside of that of the regular 
business meetings. 

The treasurer should keep an accurate account of all 
moueys received and expended. All bills should be paid 
by order of the society, signed by the secretary. While it 
is absolutely necessary for the treasurer to keep an accu 
rate account of the smallest items paid out in the society, 
in her annual report it is not necessary or wise to give 
these details. She should then give a gencral statement 
of moneys received and expended, with balance. Such 
report is more satisfactory to a general audience, and is 
not confusing. It is well known that an auditing com- 
mitiee looks into the details of the account, and for that 
reason an exhaustive report is not necessary. 


THE CLUB BLACKBALL, 


A.rHovueH there is ample room for further improve- 
ment, it is still evident in many ways that women as a 
class are beginning to find it possible to assume an im- 
personal attitude toward any subject under discussion. 
In the matter of a blackball at a woman's club, for ex- 
ample, there are no longer the same horror and sensitive- 
ness of it, and it is used much more frequently than 
formerly. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the different 
point of view from which « blackball in a woman's club 
is regarded from that of the same action taken by a man’s 
club, In the latter the casting of the blackball is a far 
more significant action. In a woman's club it means, as a 
rule, merely that that particular candidate will not contrib 
ute to the welfare of that particular club. The policy of 
women’s clubs is radically different one from the other 
An entirely charming and irreproachable woman may find 
herself rejected in one club, while in another she will be 
elected by acclamation, perhaps, and received with open 
arms. * 

It is, indeed, an evidence of a growing breadth of char- 
acter among women that the blackball is used with the 
judicious care that it is. A loyal club woman will black- 
ball her dearest friend, sometimes, in the interests of her 
organization, fearing that some pet hobby or tendency of 
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the candidate may obtrude itself upon the club, to the 
club’s detriment. 

This is as it should be. It is this growing sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and of organization loyalty, rather 
than individual preference, which is adding to the power 
of club development. 

THE GENERAL FEDERATION MEETINGS. 

Eacu biennial of the General’ Federation has been 
marked by a distinctive feature. The first biennial, held 
in Chicago in May of 1892, was largely devoted to re- 
ports of. organization, and also to preparation for the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. The biennial was the first large 
meeting held in Chicago prior to the Exposition, and the 
Chicago women were much interested in presenting to 
the delegates and visitors the subject of the Exposition 
and the series of congresses which was to be held auxil- 


. lary to the Exposition. 


The biennial at Philadelphia, in 1894, developed the in- 
terest in and necessity of State federations. At this 
biennial, five State federations which had already been 
formed auxiliary to the General reported their work. 
These were Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, the Social Sci- 
ence Federation of Kansas, and Utah. The delegates 
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present were much impressed by the work projected by 
these federations, and several committees were appointed 
to further the formation of State federations. During the 
four years which have intervened—from 1894 to 1898— 
twenty-four States have organized State federations, and 
the following States are at present agitating the subject: 
Oregon, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Mississippi. 
Two States have formed federations which are not as yet 
auxiliary to the General—namely, Alabama and Texas. 

The biennial held at Louisville, in 1896, showed the 
federation as a homogeneous body, and prepared to adopt 
one line of work. It was natural that this line should 
be that of education. The federation is, above all, con- 
structive and educational in scope. The State federa- 
tions had, in many cases, already adopted the public- 
school system of their respective States as the object of 
their study and active co-operation. A Committee on 
Exiucation was organized at Louisville, with Mrs. Margaret 
J. Evans, of Northfield, Minnesota, as chairman. Mrs. 
Emory Park, of Georgia, Mrs. Walton of West Newton, 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Wildes, president of the Illinois 
State Federation, were the members. This committee for- 
mulated aseries of suggestions for, study and active co-op- 
eration. A circular letter was forwarded to all the clubs of 
the General Federation and the State Federation, and met 
with an enthusiastic reception. It would be difficult, in 
the short space of this article, to enumerate the remarka 
ble results of the work of the women’s clubs in the edu- 
cational field, and the work has but commenced. The 
co-ordinating of educational forces, which has been a 
marked feature of the work of the woman’s club, is pro- 
gressing with great rapidity. Though two years have 
hardly passed since the issuing of that circular at the 
N. E. A. held in Milwaukee last July, an address on the 
co-operation of women’s clubs was given on the general 
programme. 

At the coming mecting, at Washington, of the same as 
sociation, Mrs. Margaret J. Evans will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the general programme. In many of 
the States the State Federation of women’s clubs has 
held joint meetings with the State Teachers’ Association. 
At Chautauqua, last summer, a day was given to the pre- 
sentation of the work of thé federation, while in the pro- 
gramme of the Chautauqua for this season three or four 
days will be given to the presentation of the federation 
interest. 

At the coming biennial in Denver several new topics 
will be presented to the clubs; one, the ‘* Economic Phases 
of Club Work,” is, in my opinion, the most important, as 
it is a phase of the work of co-ordination which is one 
of the marked features of social life and economic posi 
tion of women. The clubs for women have attained in 
Chicago to a remarkable development, practically ineln- 
sive of all sorts and conditions of women, and now that 
the question of a city federation is being agitated, this 
movement towards co-ordination will proceed with great 

apidity. This class of clubs which have economic phases 

includes clubs in factories, evening clubs, clubs of co-op- 
erated living, like the *‘ Jane Club” connected with Hull 
House, etc., and these clubs are, in all cases, self-governed 
and self-supporting. The industrial condition as it affects 
women and children will present the subject from the 
point of view in which it affects not only one class, but 
all classes of women and children. 
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The Illinois State Federation, which has a large num- 
ber of literary clubs in membership, will make a remark- 
able showing of the philanthropic work which has been 
inaugurated through the instrumentality of that federa- 
tion, especially in the matter of associated charities; the 
method was first adopted in Streator, where it worked so 
successfully that other towns in Illinois have put it in 
practice. he work of the clubs in their several depart- 
ments is now so varied and so far-reaching that one can 
but touch on it here and there, and in this brief résumé I 
have given but a very short sketch of the line of work 
and the principle which underlies it. To sum up, I would 
say that the first biennial, of 92, was marked by organiza- 
tion; the second, of ‘94, by the movement of State federa 
tion; the third, of 96, by education; the fourth, of ‘98, by 
the co-ordination or, in other words, the raising of the 
standard of the average life, and the effort to bring into it 
not any one thing, but all the things which go to make up 
well-being and harmony—in a word, to demonstrate the 
unity of life. The General Federation stands for reci 
procity, and reciprocity means giving and receiving. 

I am apt to read into everything my personal convie 
tion, and I would paraphrase Rousseau’s saying, that 
“That country is happy where no man is so rich that he 
can buy the vote of another, and no man so poor that he 
need sell his vote,” by saying that that country is happy 
where no woman is so rich that she is in the inimoral po 
sition of always giving, and no woman so poor that she 
also cannot contribute something to the great social life 
going on about her. This is the aim of the federation—to 
enable cach and every one to contribute her share, and 
hers alone, to the great common good, 

ELLEN M. HENkOTIN. 
THE DENVER BIENNIAL, 

Tue focussing-point this spring of the interests of the 
federated club women of the country is that metropolis 
of the Rocky Mountains, the city of Denver; from all 
points of the United States radiate lines converging in 
Colorado, the biennial State of 1898. The meeting has 
been advanced a month beyond its usual date, in order that 
the hostess city may be in her most attractive garb, and 
present her many attractions at their point of perfection— 
the middle of June. Although Denver is 2000 miles from 
the Atlantic seaboard, the cordiality of its hospitable club 
women is proving strong enough to draw many visitors 
even this formidable distance, and the coming biennial 
promises to eclipse any yet held in interest and attendance. 


THE SESSION OPENS ON MONDAY EVENING, June 20, with 
a board meeting, followed during Tuesday with meetings 
and conferences of the State presidents and State chair- 
men of correspondence. Some important topics are to be 
discussed by these officers: first, ‘‘ The Relation of General 
and State Federations”; second, ‘‘ The Co-ordination of 
Educational Forces”; third, ‘‘ The Income of General and 
State Federations.” On Wednesday morning, at ten o’clock, 
the general meetings of the biennial begin. There will 
be addresses of welcome by the Governor of Colorado and 
the Mayor of Denver, by Mrs. Thatcher of the State 
Federation and Mrs. 8. 8. Platt, of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver. After a response by Mrs. Henrotin, the reports 
of the officers of the federation and committees will take 
place. On Wednesday afternoon the federation will di- 
vide itself into two audiences; one, in the Denver Wo- 
man’s Club, will consider ‘‘ Various Phases of the Home”; 
the other, in the Broadway Theatre, will discuss ‘‘ Phases of 
Economic Work in Clubs.” Wednesday evening, the pro- 
gramme will be on ‘‘ Education,” Miss Anna Laws, chair- 
man, with four addresses, Thursday morning, *‘ The Civic 
Clubs and Village Improvement Associations,” chairman, 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of Philadelphia, will be con- 
sidered, and on Thursday afternoon, at two simultaneous 
meetings, ‘‘ The Library Movement in the United States,” 
and ‘The Press.” Thursday evening, a programme of 
* Uncut Leaves” will be presented, Mrs. C. P. Barnes, 
chairman. Friday morning, an Educational Conference, 
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Mrs. Margaret J. Evans, chairman, the two afternoon 
meetings being devoted respectively to ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Problem as it Affects Women and Children,” and a 
Conference of Art Clubs. Friday evening. Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed, vice-president of the G.F.W.C., will preside over 
a meeting upon ‘‘ Art and Utility.” The day of Saturday 
will be devoted to excursions, and in the evening, with 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, chairman, the programme will be 
Folk Songs of America. The puipits of the city churches 
will be occupied on Sunday by women appointed by the 
Bicunial Committee. Sunday evening, with Mrs. Edward 
Longstreth, chairman, a meeting with three addresses on 
** The Spiritual Significance of Organization and National 
Songs” will be held. Monday morning, the nominating 
committee reports; election and new business follow. 











MES. MAHLON D. THATCHER, 


Presidet f the ¢ rado State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Monday afternoon, Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins, chairman, there 
\ ” in one place an informal conference on club 
methods, and in another a conference of literary clubs 
in tha lepartment Monday evening the biennial will 
close wi i general session in the theatre. There will be 
an add: by Mrs. Henrotin, the introduction of the new 
oft resolutions, and a social meeting. It will be seen 
tl e week promises much of interest and helpful sug 
ges nto ¢ id womet! 

NATURALLY VERY MUCH CENTRES in the election on the 

tday of the federation A number of candidates have 

en mentioned, among whom are Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, 
of Lyn Massachusetts, Vice-President, G.F.W.C.: Mrs 
Sarah 8. Platt, of Denver; Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
f New York; Mrs. E. M. Ashley, of Colorado; Mrs 
Philip N. Moor f St. Louis, Corresponding Secretary, 
GF. W.« Ihe first duty of each State delegation, after 
the biennial shall have convened, will be the election of 
4 member to represent it upon the nominating committee 
ris committee will then meet and prepare a list of officers 
und directors for election. It may be seen, therefore, that 
to obtain the nomination requires more than local fame 
or sectional endorsement 


Tue BAZAR PRESENTS TO-DAY the pictures of some of 


th es who will contribute to the success of the biennial 
meeting. Mrs. Breed, whose club career has been long 
and brilliant, has been interested in the General Federation 
from its inception. She was a member of the Massachu 
setts Committee of Correspondence for five years, serving 

last two years of this time as its chairman. She was 
then called to the Vv presidency for a term of two years, 
Alth h her married life has been passed in the East, 
she is a native of Dlinois, and was educated in that 
Stat Mrs. Breed is now en route for Japan, but will 
I inn time to be at Denver in June Another wo 
man who will be conspicuous at the biennial is Mrs 
Mahlon D. Thatcher, of Pueblo, the president of the 
( yrado State Federation Mrs. William G. Fisher, of 
Denver, holds the piace of chairman of the Local En 
tertainment Committee. This is not to provide housing 
for delegates, as might be assumed, but to offer them so 
cial hospitality and recreation. Mrs. Fisher is an Eastern 
woman, her home having been in Saratoga, New York, 
and she will doubtless welcome many old friends among 
the delegates. A most responsible and arduous position 
has been filled by Mrs. Edward Longstreth, of Philadel 
phia She is chairman of the Programme Committee of 


the biennial, and it is under her care that the excellent 
lan for the meetings has been formulated. Mrs. Long 


lan 
~ h is a typical Philadelphian, her life having been 
passed since birth in the intellectual and delightful, tf con 
servative, Quaker City. For three years Mrs. Longstreth 
was president of the famous New Century Club, the wogk 
f forming the State Federation of Pennsylvania falling 
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into her hands during that presidency. To her, indeed, 
much of its success has been due. She is now the second 
vice-president of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, whose 
head is Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, another Philadelphian 
who will be deservedly prominent at the June biennial. 
The work of the Civic Club of Philadelphia has attracted 
women of the highest intelligence of that city, and» has 
been of a character to make it a model to all similar clubs 
throughout the country. 


To Mrs, Henrorrny, the retiring president of the G. F. 
W. C., there will be a farewell of genuine regret and deep 
appreciation of her splendid work in‘its behalf during 
her term of office. Her modest summary in another column 
of what has been accomplished since she took the helm of 
the general organization does scant justice to her qualities 
of leadership and inspiring work. The society has become 
barely conseious of ils own power—the presidency of Mgs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, of revered memory, haviig 
been through the trying days of organization—and Mrs. 
Henrotin has been able to crystallize and emphasize to 
the entire club world the value and influence of this na- 
tional union. 


THe EASTERN WOMEN are planning to take the trip to- 
gether in a special train that it is now proposed shall start 
from New York on the 16th of June. The Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington delegations will join the train 
en route, The journey is arranged to make leisurely and 
pleasant progress. There will be a stop of a few hours 
in Washington, another halt at Cincinnati, and one at 
Kansas City. Returning, the train will wait at Omaha, 
for a peep at the exposition, and at Chicago and Cleve- 
land. The train is a special, vestibuled one, with dining- 
car attached, so that all meals may be served to the trav 
ellers. There is every indication that a delightful trip is 





MRS. CHARLES FRANCIS ROK, 
New York State Regent, Daughters of the Revolution. 


in prospect for such club women as set their faces West 
ward the middle of June 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION, 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the General Society, Daugh 
ters of the Revolution, will be held this year at Boston on 
April 25 and 26. The business meetings will be held at 
Paul Revere, Hall, Huntington Avenue, beginning at half 
past ten on the morning of the 25th. Much interest cen- 
tres about this gathering from the fact that it is the first 
time the annual meeting has been held outside of New 
York, and also that the biennial election of officers and 
seven members of the Board of Managers takes place at 
this time. Some important amendments to the constitu 
tion will be considered and acted upon, and the matter of 
the Prison Martyrs Monument will be breught before the 
meeting Delegates will be present from the various 
State societies, including the new organizations in Iowa, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and New Hampshire 

One of the social features of the occasion will be a 
breakfast given to the officers and executive board at the 
Algonquin Club on Tuesday morning, followed by a gen- 
eral reception in the afternoon at the same place. On 
Tuesday evening there will be a public meeting at the 
new Old South Church, at which addresses will be made 
by prominent members of the society, and by other 
speakers. Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to 
excursions to historic places about Boston. The Massa 
chusetts State Society will act the part of hostess in all 
the social features. Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow will prob 
ably be re-elected president of the General Society, as she 
is very popular, and her conduct of affairs has been 
marked by rare tact and good judgment. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT of the D. R. organizations 
is the New York State Society. Its membership is large, 
and it has flourishing chapters in New York, Rochester, 
Peekskill, and other cities. The society is particularly 
happy iu the choice of its new Regent, Mrs. Charles Fran 
cis Roe, who is broad-minded, tactful, and patriotic to a 
degree. Mrs. Roe’s army experience has intensified her 
love for the flag, and it is by her suggestion and influence 
that the Daughters of the Revolution always stand through 
the playing or singing of the national anthem. Her elec 
tion is received with the greatest satisfaction, not only 
throughout the State, but throughout the General Society. 





MRS. ALICE IVES BREED, 
Vice-President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


THE ANNUAL ConGrEss of the Woman’s Whist League 
opens next Tuesday morning at Horticultural Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, and will last for three days. The arrangements 
for this unique convention of women’s whist clubs are 
admirable. The play takes place every morning at ten 
and in the evening at eight, leaving the afternoon free 
for rest or visiting or business meetings, as the delegates 
elect. A number of beautiful prizes will be given, one 
of the handsomest being the Toledo trophy. This is a 
gift to the league from the Collingwood Club of Toledo, 
and isa beautiful silver loving-cup with horn handles 
This prize will be competed for under very generous con- 
ditions. The club teams will not monopolize the chance 
to win it at the expense of individual players, for any 
team of four players who can get together and play for it 
have a right todo so. Each player on the winning team 
will have a beautiful souvenir as an additional reward, 
and will be entitled to a three months’ exhibit of the cup 
at her own club. The wisdom of this arrangement is ob 
vious, and reflects credit on the good judgment of Mrs. 
Clarence Brown, the president of the Toledo club, who 
has been instrumental in securing these conditions. It is, 
as she points out, not always possible for four women 
from one club to go to the congress, and yet a strong 
player from any one club has a chance to test her strength 
and win honor for her organization by entering the lists 
in association with some other women similarly placed. 
The competition for this trophy will last three days, as 
well as the open fours’ contest. The open pairs will be 
three separate contests, one each day, and prizes will be 
awarded at the close of each for the highest scores— North, 
South, East, and West. No woman connected with the 
league need hesitate to go alone, as partners will be pro 
vided for all such as are not supplied. The congress will 
be a brilliant social function undoubtedly, many lunch 
eons and dinners having been planned by the hospitable 
Philadelphians for their visiting sister whist- players 
Evening dress will prevail at the evening contests. Mrs 
Andrews, the interested and indefatigable president of 
the league, will preside. 


Tue DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION may 
differ widely in opinion when it comes to the election of 
a president-general, but there is no uncertainty in their 
unity in patriotic service. They are now organizing a 
sanitary corps, to be offered to the nation in case of war 
The entire expense of the operation of the corps will be 
defrayed by the society. A circular is on its rounds to 
the various chapters for signature, a choice of two forms 
of service, one more comprehensive than the other, to be 
accepted by the chapters. When it is considered that the 
society numbers vow nearly twenty-four thousand mem- 
bers, it is realized what a tremendous power for help this 
number will mean. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 





MRS. WILLIAM G. FISHER, 
Chairman of Biennial Entertainment Committee, G.F.W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AMUSING A CONVALESCENT. 

CONVALESCENT must not be taxed 
A by anything which demands too great 
attention. ‘The tide of health is flowing 
back after illness, but the progress is at first 
slow, and marked by almost imperceptible 
degrees of improvement. From day to day 
there is evident a very slight increase of 
strength ; from week to week this is more 
decided, and from month to month there is 
real gain. The convalescent must receive 
visitors very sparingly at first, and those 
who come must he cautioned against staying 
too long, talking too fast or too loud, and, 
above all, against introducing lugubrious 
subjects. Everything in a convalescent’s 
room must be cheery and bright, 

A music-loving patient may be agreeably 
entertained by a song, or a violin solo, or a 
fantasia on the piano, rendered in an adjoin- 
ing chamber or on another floor of the house, 
But even music must be dealt out in-very 
small quantities, a little at a time, As 
strength returns, a story may be read, or a 
chatty letter, or a bit of good news may be 
told. By degrees the old interests will re- 
sume their sway; life, which has been at a 
stand-still, will break once more into the 
steady jog-trot of abe ordinary routine, and 
the convalescent will be pronounced well. 
Before the invalid arrives at this stage, it 
will be a pleasant thing if it can be managed 
for him to have change of air and scene, a 
little journey, a trip by sea, or a long-desired 
outing in some haunt which has pleasant 
memories or associations. 


SEDATIVES. 
fb real peril of using a sedative oc 
casionally is in the temptation to resort 
to it again dn a lesser than the first occasion, 


and following upon this the formation of a | 


habit in the case, Then the sedative which 
originally was sufficient to allay pain and 
subdue nervousness loses its force, and must 
be taken in larger quantities or made of 
greater strength. By-and-by, before there 
is so much as an apprehension of danger, 
the person who has formed the habit of turn 
ing to a sedative on every impulse of need 
finds freedom of will gone and herself a vic 
tim, fortunate if she be not bound hand and 
foot. The influence of drugs is insidious 
and slow, but none the less certain; bit by 
bit the pleasant poison, so soothing and so 
prompt in its effects on brain and nerve, 
weaves around one a fatal spell, not easily 
thrown off—not, indeed, dissimilar to the 
spell of woven paces and of waving hands 
which the lissome Vivien wound around the 
great enchanter Merlin. 

The sedative ordered by a physician and 
taken under his direction, for a single occa- 
sion, a single and specified time, is probably 
safe. But the sedative taken at oné’s own 
desire, aud repeated as often as one pleases, 
is the beginning of a chain of evils, each 
worse than the other. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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— Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
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For making finest cakes, Royal is 
Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE 


RUDENTIAL 


represents the widest ex- 
tension of the plan. It in- 
sures Both Sexes. All Ages, 
I to 70. 


abe = Amounts, $15 to $50,000 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN. F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Pears’ 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it ; 
ought to. 
trouble 
structed 


If not, there's 
The ob- 


becomes 


ahead. 

skin 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples. The trouble goes 
deeper, but this is trouble 
enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clean and soft and 
open and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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‘The King of its Kind 
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acknowledged housewives 


civilized land. 


so by in every 
Greater and more lasting brilliancy, 
saving labor, saving your silver, 


never wearing. It's unlike 


never scratching, 
all others. At 
your grocers. 


Isn't your silverware worth the inquiry ? 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms 


A perfume true to the pure, sweet, natural 
odor of the fresh-blown blossoms 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS 
The Queen of Smelling Salts. 
Send 12c. in stamps for a sample bottle of our 
new Bouquet Versailles perfume. 
New York Depot, 29-33 East 19th Street. 





Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


? CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick: 

room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 

wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 

contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 

ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 

SCHIEFFELIN & ©CO., New York, Sole Agenta, 
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MRS. PHEBE A, HEARST. 
AN AMERICAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


F the book of wealth now being compiled to impress 

the human race with the riches of nations were mainly 
devoted to the good done by money in the hands of good 
people, a conspicuous pame would be that of Phebe A. 
Hearst, that American woman philanthropist, whose char- 
ity of mind, heart, and purse, has reached every corner of 
her native land. Mrs, Hearst is broad and catholic in her 
outlook in life. This fact can no better be illustrated 
than by the mention of two educational institutions in 
Washington to which she has recently contributed large 
sums of money. These are, respectively, the American 
University, the great college under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and a school for girls under 
the control of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In the 
former Mrs. Hearst subscribed to the sehool of American 
history. ‘The college is coeducational, and is to be quite 
the finest university in this country under the auspices of 
the Methodist Church. The Phebe Hearst school for 
girls is to be built in the near future, as soon as the site 
has been decided upon. ‘Towards this school its generous 
patroness contributed two hundred thousand dollars. Nor 
was her interest in the plan merely one of money-giving, 
for while in Washington she offered to its welfare much 
personal time and attention 

If Mrs. Hearst can be said to have any preference in the 
avenues through which one may benefit her kind, that pre- 
ference lies in educational directions. A woman of a well- 
balanced and cultivated intellect herself, she has the sensi- 
ble American idea of giving all those who want to learn 
every opportunity for doing so 

Since its earliest beginning she has been a contributor 
to the National Kindergarten Fund, and she has estab- 
lished many schools in the cities of America, In Wash- 
ington she has three kindergartens, the last one which 
~—a kindergarten training-school—being, per- 
haps, the most important of all. This has its headquar- 
ters in one of her handsome houses on K Street, and 
offers the very best opportunities for young women to fit 
themselves for kindergarten teachers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Each of the three schools is under the charge 
of a paid superintendent, as are all Mrs, Hearst’s charities; 
for she is wise and businesslike in her good works, not an 
indiscriminate Lady Bountiful, whose charities are as apt 
to do harm as good 

One of her many good works for the education of youth 
is to be found at the Boys’ Home, in Washington, under 
the direction of the Brothers of Nazareth—an Episcopal 
order, with its headquarters at Priory Farm, New York. 
This home has accommodation for twentyefive boys, and 
is beautifully furnished throughout by its patroness. An- 
other instance of Mrs. Hearst's sagacity in educational mat- 
ters lies in the fact that she has the boys attend the public 
school, where they will learn more of the necessary things 
about life and human nature by contact with boys of the 
outside world than they will be taught at home all to them- 
selves rhe Home is a home for them in every sense; 
and when summer comes they are all taken to a big coun 
try place which she has provided, there to get rosy and 
strong by out-door exercise and work in the fields and 
gardens. Among other Washington charities to which 
Mrs. Ilearst has contributed generously are to be named 
the ‘* Little Sisters of the Poor,” an order under the espe- 
cial patronage of the French legation, the Old Woman's 
Home, the Associated Charities, and many others, 

She is a contributor to the Ladies’ Decorative Art So 
ciety, and has opened her home, with its rare art treasures, 
for that and many other art clubs in the city, while her 
collection of pictures and curios has ever been generously 
offered for any art loan for charitable purposes. 

She is a member of the Washington Women’s Club, and 
through that medium also she has often found a way for 
helping clever women who desire her assistance and pa- 
tronage. ‘‘ She gives of herself,” said a personal friend, 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ and that is the rare and beautiful part 
of her giving. It is not just her money; it is first herself, 
her heart, her sympathetic human kindness, then her 
money. If she had been a poor woman,” continued the 
speaker, *‘ she would have given of herself in this same 
beautiful way, and although she might not have made a 
national name, the corner where she lived would have 
been glorified with the same warm heart-light that her 
wealth makes it possible for her to disseminate from one 
end of our continent to another.” 

I have spoken first of Mrs. Hearst's Washington chari- 
ities, because they are nearer home, and will stand as mon- 
uments of her generosity to her country’s capital, Her 
charitable work throughout the West is phenomenal. 
Born as she was in Missouri, and her husband—the late 
Senator Hearst—having gained his wealth from the soil 
of the far West, it is natural that she fecls that her first 
duty lies in the benefiting of a section to which she owes 
her worldly blessings. There is no mining-town in which 
she has personal interests—and there ure also many in 
which she has none—that she has not benefited by some 
philanthropic public gift. 

In Lead City, South Dukota. near the town of Dead- 
wood, the headquarters of the famous Homestake Mining 
Company, she recently built « library, and finding it a 
success, she is now building in Anaconda, Montana, a 
modern library of Colonial style, of brick and granite, 
which would be a credit to any of our metropolitan cities. 
In this town of smelters, near the mining town of Butte, she 
has been occupying a building for library purposes which 
is one of the best equipped free libraries in this country. 
rhe new building will be ready for occupancy in June. 

To the Lead City Library, which Mrs. Hearst built, 
furnished, and endowed exclusively, she also gave thou 
sands of volumes,and one may find in its bright artistic 
reading-room the latest papers and magazines. The li- 
brary is in.charge of a skilled librarian, and is kept open 
day and night, From the day of its opening it has proved 
& menace to the bar-rooms in the neighborhood. The 
miners testify, by their occupancy of the building during 
leisure hours, the appreciation of such a gift in thei lone- 
ly lives, and the postmaster declares that the mails have 
been quadrupled since the writing-room was opened, so 
that pens, ink, and paper became accessible materials in 
Lead City. And while the men in the bare lonely litle 
town are blessing this philanthropist for her goodness, 
there are women, too, breathing the same thoughts of 
gratitude over letters lovingly serawled by horny hands 
There are musicals given here—evening musicals once or 


she opened 
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twice a week by excellent musicians employed by Mrs. 
Hearst especially for that purpose. 

Mrs. Hearst is now in her country home near San Fran- 
cisco, having gone to California to reside during the erec- 
tion and installation of the University of California, in 
which she is deeply interested, and to which she has been 
a large contributor, She is one of the twenty-eight re- 
gents chosen for the college, and has the distinction of 
being the only woman who has held that office in this or 
any other country. It is said that the university, when 
completed, will be the handsomest in the world of its 
kind, and to its juteresis Mrs. Hearst is now giving 
much of her personal aid and attention. With a view to 
securing the best available plans for the building, she has 
sent an architect to travel through this country and Eu- 
rope to forward a plan of competition by which the archi- 
tects of the world may offer their plans for approval. 
The plan chosen will receive a handsome prize, and, in 
order also that no meritorious work may go unrewarded, 
Mrs. Hearst will likewise pay reasonable sums for those 
plans that show able architectural gifts. Among the uni- 
versity buildings to be erected will be one built, endowed, 
and furnished entirely by Mrs. Hearst herself, and this 
building, having been chosen by her as a memorial to her 
late husband, she has appropriately decided to make a 
schoo! for mining engineers. 

Much of her charitable and educational work in San 
Francisco and other Western cities is in the line of that 
established in Washington, and in San Francisco she has 
also established working - girls clubs and lunch - rooms, 
while her personal charities to the poor and needy in that 
city are innumerable. The South has received from her 
many beautiful kindnesses in individual cases. Her par- 
ents were born in Washington County, Virginia, and her 
heritage of Southern blood has ever warmed her heart 
toward Southern people. There are hundreds of young 
men and women winning success to-day in their chosen 
professions who can name her as benefactress. 

Mrs. Hearst is a small woman, with a manner infinitely 
kind, and even deferential—a manner so gentle that one 
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would scarcely suspect the quiet businesslike force and 
ability lying behind it; yet the truth is that she is, toa 
great degree, the personal manager of her own immense 
fortune, and that every penny she spends upon herself or 
others is duly accounted for by her in her business books. 
She is therefore one of the busiest women in America, 
and often it happens that late at night, when her own af- 
fairs have been looked over, she sits working and planning 
out some one of those schemes which has made her name 
a synonym of love and pity in our land. After all has 
been summed up in a practical way about her, one feels 
the citation of cold facts to be poor and inadequate when 
compared with the luminous truth—a truth lying behind 
them ; the truth of a loving catholicity of heart; the same 
old, yet ever new, truth written by the recording angel 
when he inscribed the name of Abou ben Adhem in the 
book of gold. MAUDE ANDREWS. 


“ MOTHERS’ CLASSES” FOR NURSES. 

WRITE feelingly on this subject, because the neces- 

sity of such classes came home to me latcly through 
an incident which happened among my own especial 
brood. I had been attending one of a series of talks on 
**child-culture,” for, like most mothers of this enlighten- 
ed end of the century, I have had a conviction since the 
first joy of maternity that it was my duty to devote much 
time to the study of Froebel and his interpreters. 

The discussion on this particular morning had been on 
discipline, and some twenty of us, rather inexperienced 
young women, under the thoughiful direction of one of 
the best kindergartners in the country, hed given our 
attention to the matter, bringing to bear on_it opinions 
and statistics from learned authorities everywhere. We 
had talked over our individual children’s needs and read 
Froebel's suggestions, and altogether had such an edu- 
eating morning that when I started for home I felt that I 
had a store of reserve wisdom which would enable me to 
cope successfully with any and every emergency that 
might arise in the nursery domain. 

Alas for the vanity of human belief! I was soon harsh- 
ly brought to a realization of my limitatious, and to see 
how difficulues were likely to occur whose adjustment I 
could not control. I reached home later than usual—for 
the discussion had been so absorbing that we had staid at 
the class beyond our allotted hour—to find dire distress 
reigning upstairs, A sad picture confronted me at the 
nursery door—my small daughter sobbing and wailing in 
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passionate fury, and her flushed and excited nurse, who at 
once began a recital of the trouble, nearly as much dis- 
turbed, aud totally at a loss to know how to deal wisely 
with the situation. 

It seemed that the little three-year-old maiden had mis- 
behaved herself in the street-—an entirely new departure 
for her, and therefore one which had no pi ent of 


.treatment. For some apparently unknown reason she had 


flung herself on the sidewalk, and refused to stir or to 
stop tears or wails; the threats and admonitions used had 
proved of no use, and the nurse had been obliged to almost 
drag the wrathful bit of femininity home, both growing 
more wrought up and irritated every minute, 

It is not necessary to go further into details; but, com- 
ing as I had straight from that helpful mothers’ class, my 
mind filled with good theories for preventing and dealing 
with such emergencies, it was ‘‘ borne in” upon me how 
necessary it was for me and those of us mothers who, be- 
cause of other duties and obligations, are unhappily not 
able to give our undivided time to our babies, to see 
that the women whom we put in charge of them have the 
most judicious guidance that we can provide, and at 
least as much help for their work as we try to get for 
ourselves. 

I determined on the spot that, if I never attended an- 
other mothers’ mecting, my nurse should go to them, and 
the result of my determination has been so happy that I 
feel that I must urge a similar resolution on other mo- 
thers. Of course it may be impossible to secure in a 
small place such a helpful director ws I was able to get 
here in New York for my nurses’ class, but even in a 
town so provincial that it does not boast a single kinder- 
gartner who can be hired to give for a small sum a 
course of evening talks, there are eure to be mothers who 
are interested in the particular fad of the moment—and a 
very good fad it is, too—who have read authorities on 
child-development, who have studied Froebel, and under- 
stand how to give a child the best chances for a happy un- 
folding, and these mothers may undertake the good work. 

Let each of them give one evening to it, and once a 
weck for a number of weeks have the nurses meet for an 
hour at an appointed house; Ict the nurses be encouraged 
to talk, to discuss their particular difficulties, and to com- 
pare notes, for such discussion, wisely controlled and di- 
recied, will do more good than mere reading or talking to 
them; they can be tactfully and sympathetically shown 
the fallacies of their systems and encouraged to ask for 
advice; Froebel and his methods and the meaning lying 
behind the methods may be interpreted to their under 
standing, and their responsibility and their chance for 
good influence demonstrated. Very soon will they realize 
how beautiful and educating is their work. 

I know of what I write, for I have tested the value of 
such «a class thoroughly. My nurse is a young women 
who is not above the average in intellect or wisdom, al 
though she is the kind of woman that every mother 
feels it essential to have to guard her babies—thoroughly 
good-tempered, reliable, and healthful in every way—and 
to her the little kindergarten training has been a liberal 
education. Since she began, the nursery atmosphere has 
been much happier than before, calm and even, and the 
details of the duily routine are accomplished with little or 
no friction; there is very seldom need for so-called disci 
pline, and life for the little people and their guardian has 
assumed a most healthy aspect. Besides, between a nurse 
who tikes an educated interest in her work avd a sympa- 
thetic mistress and mother there is certain to be a plea- 
sunt relationship; both are working for the same end and 
on more or less equal ground, so they have a mutual re- 
spect for each cther which precludes the possibility of 
disagreement or conflict. Does it not seem as if children 
who lived under such thoughtful guardianship would 
have a better chance of unfolding sweetly and joyously 
than they would under ordinary conditions, and does it 
not seem worth while to try the experiment? 

I am very sure that any mother who gives her nurse 
the advantage of attending a ‘‘ mothers’ class” will not 
regret it, but will find that the slight expense for the 
teacher or the sacrifice of her own time that it may in- 
volve will pay, and I believe that very soon these 
** classes” will be an essential part of every nurse’s edu- 
cation, When once they have become an established fact 
the next thing to desire will be what the wisest person | 
know who makes a study of child-culture says is bound 
to come soon—the time when married men will feel it 
their duty to have kindergarten training too, and besides 
the classes for mothers and classes for the nurses there will 
be classes every where to “ educate the fathers”; but per- 
sonally I do not believe that time will come until the mil- 
lennium. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


MARY, KNITTING. 
\ 7 HEN Mary sits a-knitting 
Beside the cozy fire, 
Her bending face so happy 
With motherhood’s desire, 
It makes the room seem holy, 
A consecrated place, 
With God's smile in the fire-light 
That flickers on her face. 


The clicking of the needles, 
The crumble of the coals, 
Make such a quiet music 
For our two quiet souls! 
And when the little mother 
Spreads out the garment small, 
The look, the touch she gives it 
Like saintly blessings fall. 


We sit until the twilight 
Her snowy weaving blurs, 
And in the creaking shutter 
A little night-wind stirs. 
Then Mary's face sinks lower 
Unto the little gown, 
Until she seems to kiss it 
Before she lays it down. 
James Buckuam. 











THE BABY’S OUTFIT AND 


HE baby’s outfit can never lose its interest. The 
charm is perhaps at its height when the clothes for 
the first baby are under contemplation; but even with 
other additions to the family, the pretty dainty garments 
always bring with them a new and special pleasure of 
their own. ‘The mother who has the time and ability to 
make these pretty things is much to be envied, for there 
is no sewing more attractive and interesting. But many 
are not able to do this, and fortunately nowadays the 
shops provide everything that can be needed, and at a 
variety of prices, so that there is no trouble in satisfying 
one’s purse. The arhount that can be spent is indeed al- 
most limitless, but the amount that need be spent is quite 
another thing. It depends upon circumstances and tastes, 
though it is wise to think carefully of the practical side 
of one’s expenditure, whatever may be the sum. If the 
sewing is largely to be done at home, allow plenty of time, 
for the little garments cannot be made hurriedly, and 
should almost entirely be sewed by hand. 
Flannel for the six or eight bands should be soft and 
fine, and cut in strips fifteen inches long and five inches 
wide. It is preferable to feather-stitch the edge with 





white wash silk, rather than to turn them under and hem, 
for the hem makes an edge that might rub the tender 
skin of the baby. These bands are either sewed on the 
baby, or pinned with the small-sized safety-pins. Six 
little shirts are next in order, and are made of all silk, or 
silk and wool, or wool and cotton mixed. Those of silk 
and wool are very pretty and serviceable. They should 
always be high-necked and long-sleeved for a new baby. 
And those that button all the way down the front are the 
best, for they are much easier to put on, and save pulling 
the shirt over the baby’s head. Those of silk and wool 
cost about $115 a piece, and less expensive ones come 
of wool and cotton mixed. In buying six, it is a good 
plan to get two of a larger size. After the baby is three 
or four months old the flannel bands are generally ex- 
changed for knitted ones, which have straps over the 
shoulder, and a tab on which to pin the diaper. 

Diapers can be either of cotton or linen diaper. The 
linen wear indefinitely, and do not cost very much more. 
Diaper comes by the piece of ten yards, and at different 
widths, Fora set of diapers there should be at least two 
pieces eighteen inches wide, two pieces twenty inches 
wide, and one piece twenty-two inches wide. With this 
supply it will be necessary to have two or three dozen 
made of old table-linen, which is excellent for the first 
diapers, as it is so soft and absorbent. Cut these in strips 
thirty inches long and fifteen inches wide, double them 
and sew them together, making a square of fifteen inches. 
This makes a smaller size than it is possible to buy, and 
very convenient for first use. The new diapers should be 
washed many times before they are ready for use. 


The flannel skirts are pretty work, and, if they are to be 
made at home, can be either simply or elaborately em- 
broidered around the bottom in white wash silks. There 
are several patterns for these, one being to make the skirt 
and band together all of flannel, allowing for the fulness 
in the skirt by making six box-pleats in the upper part 
and cutting out the armholes. An illustration on the 
next page will show very clearly how these are made. 
It is a simple pattern, and as the baby grows the pleats 
can be let out. Barrow skirts are worn generally in- 
stead of these petticoats for the first two or three months. 
‘These are made on a cambric band five inches wide and 
fifteen long, and are open down the front, and bound 
around the edge with flannel binding. There should be 
six of these, and a yard and a half of flannel is used for 
each one—three-quarters of a yard long, and two widths 
in each. The other flannel petticoats should be a little 
longer and fuller. The every-day white skirts are made 
of a soft-finished cambric, from twelve cents to twenty 
cents a yard, with a cluster of narrow tucks and a deep 
hem around the bottom. Embroidery can also be put 
around the bottom, if desired. They are made into a 
band, the same as the barrow skirts. Six of these, with 
two or three made of nainsook and a little more elabo- 
rately trimmed, are sufficient. The skirts are about thirty 
inches long, and one and a half or two widths wide. 

Six or eight night-slips are a good supply, and can be 
made of the soft-finished cambric, and trimmed with 
narrow nainsook edging or narrow lace around the neck 
and sleeves. They should be simply made, and a pretty 
pattern is t» gather the fulness in at the neck and let it 
hang loose from there. 

Nainsook is the best material for the dresses. It takes 
about two yards for a dress, and nice nainsook can be 
bought for from thirty to fifty cents a yard. A row of 
tucks across the front is one way of making a dress, 
and lace insertion can be put between the tucks, or a 
row of fine feather-stitching makes a pretty and durable 
finish. A round yoke may be made of either tucking or 
embroidery, and a ruffle of fine embroidery two or three 
inches wide sewed around the edge of the yoke. Both 
the sleeves and neck can be finished with a narrow 


band of insertion, to which sew a narrow ruffle of either 
the embroidery or lace. The deep ruffle can be put on 
V-shaped, if desired; or, again, it may only be sewed across 
the top of the sleeves. In most cases the bottom of the 
dress is finished with a deep hem and four or five tucks; 
but insertion can be let in, or a ruffle put at the bottom, 
if desired. Various pretty modcls are shown on page 356. 


Three or four flannel shawls, about thirty inches square 
and bound with ribbon, will be found very useful while 
the baby is young. They are easy to wrap around the 
baby after a bath and when ready for anap. Little sacks 
are also needed, and can be knitted in white with pink 
and blue borders, or be made of Scotch outing flannel 
or cashmere. ‘These can be made on a short yoke, or 
can hang straight from the neck, and be trimmed with a 
broad collar, and tied with a ribbon in front. ‘Two: or 
three wrappers can be simply made, preferably of Scotch 
flannel, either on a yoke or with a cluster of tucks across 
the frout. Three or four knitted blankets are necessary, 
aud can be made of light pink, blue, or white. White, 
as a rule, washes best. The long coat can be made of 
silk, cashmere, or any soft white goods. It should be 
lined with a thin silk, so as to slip on and off easily, and 
if a winter coat, lined throughout with kuuh’s wool. It 
van be trimmed with a wide collar or a round shoulder 
cape if desired. A little cap should go with the cost, 
made of the same material, and lined if for winter; but in 
sumimer the dainty little muslin caps are the best. 


The baby’s basket is a delightful article to plan about, 
and can be made in a variety of ways. ‘The long low 
shape is perhaps the most convenient. If it is to be 
trimmed at home tack cotton batting on to the sides, 
which have been sprinkled with orris powder, and then 
cover with whatever material is desired. Rose or light 
blue silk is a pretty foundation, covered with either a fine 
dotted muslin or point d’esprit lace. The muslin or lace 
should be sewed on full, but the’silk can !¢ put on plain 
A flowered silkolene can be used in place of these. This, 
of course, should be put on full, as it does not have the 
lace over it. A big satin bow at the side or on the top 
makes a pretty finish. In the tray are kept the baby’s 
toilet articles, and in the underneath part of the basket the 
baby’s clothes. The tray should contain a pin-cushion 
on which are the assortel sizes of sufety-pins. A little 
cup-shaped bag can be made of rubber cloth covered with 
whatever material the basket is trimmed with, and sewed 
into one corner of the tray, for the baby’s sponge, which 
should be small and fine. A piece of good soap in a little 
dish, 2 powder-box and puff, a bottle of vaseline, a small 
box of borax, a quarter-of-a-pound roll of absorbent cot- 
ton, a roll of old linen, and a pair of small blunt- pointed 
scissors. These little things are constantly needed, and 
should always be on hand. 

The baby’s cradle can be trimmed to match the basket, 
but if a small white iron crib is used no trimming is 
necessary. There is nothing better than fine white dotted 
muslin over a thin light-colored silk for trimming the 
cradle, for the muslin washes well, and can be kept fresh 
and clean. <A curtain can be made 
of this, with a lace ruffle on the edge, 
and tied back with ribbons to match 
the lining. Six or eight sheets will 
be needed for the cradle, and a small 
pair of blankets. The shects can be 
made of linen or cotton, as preferred, 
though the cotton is generally consid- f 
ered the better. A good hair mattress a3 


pillow-slips, and a dainty white dim- 
ity spread will complete the outfit for 
the cradle. A small piece of rubber 
cloth to lay over the mattress, and 
several pads made of absorbent cotton 
and covered with cheese cloth, will be 
necessary 
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THE FIRST SHORT CLOTHES. 


It will not be long before the short 
clothes will have to be taken into con- 
sideration. Babies are changed, as a 
rule, when they are about six months old, unless that time 
comes in midwinter, when it would seem unwise to maké 
the change. Mothers are often tempted to make the first 
short dresses by cutting off the long ones, but it is a pity 
to do this, for several reasons. In the first place, the long 
clothes may be needed again, and,in the second place, 
they are not wide enough across the chest or long enough 
in the sleeves to last for more than a short time. A new 
sect of short dresses should last at least a year, if not 
longer. The same shirts and knitted bands wiil do for 
some time; also the diapers for as long a time as the baby 
will wear them. The short flannel skirt should be about 
a yard und a quarter or a half wide, and about ten inches 
deep, and should be made-on a low-necked and short- 
sleeved waist cut to fit the baby, though of course it 
should not be tight. The white skirts are made the same 
size, but ean be put on a band with button-heles and but- 
toned on to the waist of the flannel skirt. They can be 
trimmed with a ruffle of white embroidery, or finished 
with a hem and a cluster of tucks. The tucks are ad 
visable, whatever the trimming, for it is the easiest way 
of lengthening the skirt. When drawers are worn the 
addition of an under-waist on which to button them be 
comes necessary. This ean be bonght ready made from 
thirty-five to fifty cents, or can be made at home of white 
twill. Drawers are considerable trouble to make, and 
the first sizes can be bought at a moderate price—from 
twenty to thirty-five cents a pair. Baby will need at 
least a dozen of these. 

There should be ten or a dozen dresses in the first short 
set—six made of white nainsook, and some can be made 
of a fine white crossbar, which washes very well. A fine 
dotted muslin is pretty for one dress, and some of the 
dainty little flowered dimities look pretty for a change. 
The every-day dresses can be simply made on either 
square or round yokes, and trimmed with ruffles over the 
shoulders. It is a mistake to put much trimming on the 
dresses until the baby is old enough to walk, for until 
then the dresses get very much tumbled. 

Colored aprons will save the dresses when the baby be- 
gins to creep, and they can be made low-necked and short- 
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ITS FIRST SHORT CLOTHES. 


sleeved, out of blue and white or red and white checked 
gingham or brown holland, 

llalf a dozen night-gowns can be made of a soft-finished 
cambric, cither on «a short yoke or hang full from the neck. 
Trim the neck and sleeves with narrow lace or edging. 
In winter the night-gown should be made of Canton flan- 
nel, and the under-shirt changed at night for a lighter- 
weight one than that worn in the daytime. This, of 
course, When the baby is over a yeur old. 


The first stockings can be either black or white. The 
black are much more serviceable and more generally worn. 
Heavy cotton stockings are used largely in place of wool- 
len ones, and a lighter-weight cotton for the summer, 
Socks are very pretty on children, and are worn at the dis- 
cretion of the mother, Seme doctors do not advise them, 
while others say they are perfectly safe to wear, espe- 
cially if a child has worn them from the beginning, and 
so is not conscious of the change from short to long. 

The baby's shoes should always be of the best make, 
whatever other economics may be necessary. They should 
be considerably longer than the foot, and with a broad 
sole. The first walking shoes can be beught with whale 
bones let in on the sides around the ankle. These act as 
f# support to the ankle, wand are good for the child to wear, 
especially if there is any tendency to a weak ankle, which 
is often the case when the walking tirst begins. Tan 
shoes with brown stockings look very pretty in summer. 


A few short sacques made of Scotch flannel or outing 
flannel will be necessary for cool mornings, as well as 
two wrappers made of the same material. The summer 
coat ean be made of silk, cashmere, or Frenth flannel, 
according to taste. The coat should be made a little 
longer than the dresses, and finished with a deep bem 
around the bottom. It can be made on a yoke, and the 
material box-pleated on to the yoke, and trimmed with a 
lace collar. A summer coat of a pretty avash silk is 
dainty, and nice for warm days. White or colored piqués 
make good summer coats trimmed with embroidery, and 
when the baby is walking a short double-breasted coat of 
piqué will be found very useful. 

Hats come in many forms, and when the close-fitting 
French caps are outgrown, the muslin hats and ‘poke- 
bonnets come, The poke bonnets are very much worn at 
present, and are most becoming to little girls. They are 
quite an undertaking to make, and rather expensive to 
buy, but with care they will last a long time. The flat 
muslin hats can be made at home. Always use French 
cord to stiffen the brim, for it washes, and the wire, of 
course, will rust and spoil the hat. 


NEW PERAMBULATORS. 


The newest perambulators are very much in the line of 
those that we have seen illustrated in the London maga- 
zines for many years,and which have often done such 
good duty in the jokes of the comit papers. They are 
much heavier than the rattan or wicker. Indeed, they are 
built more like regular carriages, ‘hey are of black enam- 
elled wood with leather hoods, and one style in particular 
is not unlike a spider-phueton, while still 
another has a resemblance to a hansom cab 
with the two high wheels far back, and one 
sinall wheel in front to represent the horse 
of the cab. The hood, or ‘canopy, is made 
of glazed leather, and has little windows in 
the side like those in a top buggy. The 
cushions are finished like those in any smart 
trap, and wre upholstered in leather or drab 
cloth, and the robes for winter use are of fur, 
and the handsomest furs at that. There are 
seal-skin robes, ermine robes, and even sable 
robes, und the entire outfit may cost a large 
sum of money. 

Fortunately sharp contrasts are in order 
these days, aud there are a hundred and one 
charming ways of fitting up a perambulator 
by which a baby can look as dainty and 
sweet as a most embitious mother could de 
sire, and the expense will be more that of 
personal work than of the money paid out, 
There are a great many most attractive car 
riage robes of fur which are really surprisingly cheap. 
The thibet fur is not expensive, ard cleans well. Squares 
of plush carefully lined also make good robes, while cider 
down flannel, when bound with satin ribbon and a big 
ribbon bow put in the centre, makes the most charming 
covering. For summer there are thin flannels, silk, and 
piqué covers. 

Dainty little carriage pillows are now part of every 
well-appvuinted perambulator. These are made, as a rule, 
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of the finest linen cambric, with the embroidery done by 
hand. They make a charming gift, and not a very expen- 
sive one. Of course hand embroidery is a necessity, and 
it is better to use merely a hem-stitching than coarse ma 
chine-work. With the new perambulator no carriage 
parasol is necessary, as the top can be adjusted to protect 
both from wind or sun. On the wicker carringes the par- 
asol is required. Frances Bacon Paine. 
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THE BABY’S OUTFIT, AND FIRST SHORT CLOTHES.—[Ske Pace 355.) 


1. English Nainsook Petticoat; Flannel Petticoat with deep embroidery. 2. Hamper lined with dotted Swiss over blue silk. 8. Wailded Cheese-Cloth Bath 
Wrapper 4. Child’s Sweater 5. White Cashmere Jacket embroidered with forget-me-nots. 6. Dotted Pink Silk Jacket with feather-stitching and 
narrow Valenciennes 7. Pink Taffeta Jacket lined with white silk. 8. Lap Robe for holding Baby—knitted white wool with removable sheet of rubber. 
9. Night Slip 10. White Cashmere Wrapper, blue feather-stitching. 11. Knitted Sack with blue border. 12. Crochet Sack—yoke single crochet, rest 
in shell-stiteh. 13. Flannel Barrow-Coat, silk binding and strings. 14. White Bengaline Carriage Blanket, edge lace over chiffon pleating. 15. Flannel 
Barrow-Coat; Night-Gown with draw-string in hem; silk and wool Knit Shirts 16. Nainsook Frock, hem-stitched yoke, skirt with tucks and Valen- 
ciennes 17. Imported Frock with deep yoke collar of beading and Valenciennes insertion. 18. Imported Frock, French nainsook and Valenciennes, deep full 
collur over short gathered waist, skirt tucked at top 19. Nainsook Frock, tucked front with bretelles. 20. Nainsook Frock, jacket and epaulettes of embroid- 


ery 21. Persian Lawn with Irish point insertion 22. Imported Organdie Frock, dotted embroidery and Cluny lace. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


SEI MIR GEGRUESST, MAROSa !” 


o ape he lin!’ called aloud Lily Neile, as she 
4 walked along one of the sbell-gravelled pathways 

of the garden, with Michaelmas daisies on the one side, 
and sunlit geraniums and calceolarias on the other: and 
ever she kept peering and asking with her eyes. But this 
was a large garden; and it was divided by thick hedges of 
holly; and it was difficult to say whether it was empty of 
human kind or not. So again she called Eelin, you 
wretch—Eelin—where the mischief are you!”—and again 
there was no answer. But at length old Maxwell came 
out from one of the dim-paned glass houses. 

‘*What’s your will, miss?”’—and he did raise his cap, 
though he was of south-country upbringing 

‘*T want Miss Eelin—I was told she was in the garden 
said Miss Neile 

‘*She’s in the ither gairden—through the door ower 
thonder; and jist tak tent, for she’s shootin’ wi’ that fiery 
wee pistol o’ hers, and naebody dawr gang near the place.” 

So Miss Lily made her way by the thicket of red and 
white raspberries, and along a path outside a forest of 
apple trees, until she came toa wooden door, and then she 
boldly lifted the latch and entered. This second garden 
was an oblong and spacious piece of ground entirely sur 
rounded by lofty brick walls; on the northern of these 
walls were trained nectarines, peaches, plums, and the like; 
while most of. the long beds were given over to various 
vegetables; bat on this particular morning it appeared to 
have been turned into a shooting-alley, for at the upper 
end there had been erected a target of wood, and on the 
target a bull’s-eye about as big as a saucer had been paint 
ed white, with a black ring round it, while there was an 
other black ring still further out. Indeed, the moment 
after Lily Neile had lifted the latch there was a ringing 
report: and as she knew that the shot had been fired, she 
had no hesitation about advancing 

** Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Eelin, turning round from her 
examination of the target; and she came forward in a 
menacing manner, ‘‘ Lily Neile, | have a great mind to 
kill you!” 

‘* What have I done?” exclaimed the visitor, in amaze- 
ment 

““Why, for the last hour I have been trying to get six 
shots consecutively into the bull’s-eye; and this time I had 
got five in; and I was dead on with the sixth—oh, I know 
it—I know it perfectly well—and my finger was on the 
trigger—and just as I was about to fire came the click of 
the latch that startled me—and I couldn't help firing all 
the same—and what’s the result? The sixth shot is a 
good inch ont of the bull’s-eye, and my chance is spoilt!” 

** Never mind,” said Lily Neile, philosophically. ‘Give 
me a shot, and if that gets into the bull’s-eye you can say 
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that those in the bull’s-eye are all yours, and that mine is 
the one outside.” 

**Oh, you cheat!” responded Eelin, indignantly. ‘‘ But 
you can have a shot if you like.” And she was about to 
hand over the revolver with its gold-mounted and richly 
engraved handle when something made her pause. 
say, Lily, do you know anything about fire-arms?” 

‘Oh, yes,” replied the other, with the utmost non 
chalance. ‘I have many a time lighted a pioye.’* 

Eelin shrieked with laughter at this innocent confession 

‘But I know I have a very straight eye,” said Lily 
Neile, boldly. 

‘“* Very well, take the shot, and mind you aim at the very 
middle of the white disk. A few yards further on 
will find a cord stretched across: there you must stand 
The next chamber is loaded—and so are three or four 
more; so you have another shot or two if you are not suc- 
cessful. Keep your eye steadily on the sight, and on the 
middle of the white circle.” 

It is not to be denied that Lily Neile received that gold 
mounted weapon with a little apprehension, however 
courageous her outward demeanor might be; moreover 
she seemed uncertain about the revolver itself 

*‘Shouldn’t you lift up something before you shoot?” 
she asked. 

“No, no; the trigger will do all that for you. All 
you've got. to mind is to fill this notch with the sight; and 
then keep the sight on the centre of the bull’s-eye; and 
hold your hand steady; and then pull.” 

‘I don’t know anything about these new-fashioned 
things,” said Lily Neile, fretfully. 

Nevertheless she went forward to the extended cord; 
she had a look at the target; she raised her arm, and fora 
long time she was taking aim—Eelin meanwhile observ- 
ing that the muzzle of the revolver was describing the 
strangest figures in the air. ‘Then there was a loud re 
port; and the same instant Wild Eelin knew that some- 
thing had whizzed by close to her ear, ending its flight 
among the plaster behind one of the trained plum-trees. 
The remarkable agility she displayed in skipping back and 
hiding herself in the doorway was most admirable. “It 
is time for this infant to quit the field of battle,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ That fire-eater has more shots to swagger 
about with.” But nothing was further from the mind of 
Lily Neile. She came quickly along, looking rather 
frightened. 

** What was that?” she said. 

“ What happened?” said Eelin. ‘ Well, you must have 
missed the target altogether, and the bullet must have 
struck an angle of one of the bricks in the wall; and then 
it must have ricoched down in this direction, just missing 


you 


‘What happened?” 


* The writer of these pages is entirely ignorant of the derivation of 
this word; but the thing itself is a cone of kneaded gunpowder and 
water, which, when set alight at its apex, fizzes in fine pyrotechnic 
style right down to its base. 
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me, and then ripping along old Maxwell's plums and nec 
tarines 

‘* Here, Eelin,” said Lily Neile, with decision, ‘let us 
tuke this blessed thing into the house: you know I believe 
I can shoot very well; yes, I do; for everybody says I 
have an uncommonly straight eye, and what more do you 
want? But I am not accustomed to newfangled toys of 
that kind.” ; 

‘* It’s a toy that can send a bullet through an amazingly 
thick plank of wood,” said Eelin, as they set out on their 
return to the house, by way of an alley between apple and 
pear trees on the one hand, aud on the other a wilderness 
of currant-bushes. 

‘* Look here, old girl,” said Lily Neile, ‘‘ what I came 
to ask you about was this: are you going to be a howling 
swell at to-night’s dinner, or only a middling swell?” 

‘‘I'm not going to be a swell at all,” was the reply, 
‘* for the affair is to be quite simple and informal.” : 

‘You just tell me what you're going to wear, and then 
I'll know what to do,” said the cautious Miss Lily. 

Then the cryptic details were given, and the invited 
guest seemed content. The next question was, 

‘*TIs Lord Mountmahon coming?” 

‘**Lord Mountmahon is not coming.” 
certain emphasis. 

“Tf he wants to come here, he’ll come, you know,” said 
Lily Neile. \ 

‘* How?” asked Eclin, with the big blue eyes staring 

“Oh, that’s the common talk about him.” her com 
panion made answer. ‘‘ He doesn't stand on ceremony. 
He'll just stroll in—’ ‘ 

**And then he'll be pitched out, that’s all!” said Eelin, 
viciously. ‘* Why, there are two young men coming to 
this little dinner either of whom could take up Lord 
Mountmahon and throw him over the hedge into General 
Mallock’s garden.” “ 

‘* Ah, but that’s not the w ay things are done,” observed 
the philosophic Lily. ‘If he wants to be present at your 
dinner this evening, he would lounge in and call on your 
mamma a few minutes before seven; and he would stay 
on until the guests began to arrive. And then he would 
say: ‘My dear lady, 1 fear I am intruding; I did not 
know you dincd so early, or I should not have called so 
late.” And how could your mother help inviting him 
to stay and dine with you—especially when the gong 
sounds?” ; 

**Is there no common decency?” demanded Eelin, with 
proud lips. 

‘** Not where Lord Mountmahon is concerned,” answered 
Lily Neile, coolly, ‘‘ when he wants anything. At least 
so they say. It may be all seandal. T don’t know him 
myself; and if all stories are true, I'd as lieve be without 
his acquaintance.” 

Then for a short-cut they crossed the drving-green; 
they entered the shadow of the grove of trees in which 
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Eelin’s swing was hung; they were still in shadow—that 
of the great black araucaria—when they came to the ivied 
red stone house (with Eclin’s honeysuckle bower half 
hidden in the corner, and protected from the western 
gales by a lofty hedge); but when they emerged into the 
open, there was a fine brilliant seene displayed before 
them—the long terrace, with its limes, and chestnuts, and 
sycamores, overlooking the glancing river, the wide ten- 
nis-lawn basking in the sunlight, the garden-plots rich in 
their lambent color, the gorgeous dahlias, the pale mar- 
gucrites, pansies yellowish-white and purple-black, petu- 
nias, begonias, fairy rings of blue lobelias, and here and 
there a few standard roses. And as she looked abroad 
over these joyous surroundings, she may have said in 
wardly to herself, ‘‘ And sometime I shall be leaving them 
all—and for what?” And perhaps, not being a coward, 
she may not have said anything of the kind 

That evening, a little while before dinner, Eelin went 
into her mother's dressing-room with some cards in her 
hand 

Look here,” she suid, ‘‘*mummie. I've got the cards 
written out; and I have been trying to arrange the table; 
but do you know this, that if you have a little dinner 
party of six, three men and three women, and if you wish 
to have them alternated as they ought to be, you must 
have a man to preside at the foot of the table.” 

Oh, nonsense, nonsense!” said the Bean-an-Tighearn, 
who was in the hands of her maid. ‘It’s you who must 
be at the foot of the table, of course.” 

Not to be done,” said Eelin, with decision. ‘I've 
tried it every way. And as we must have a man, I pro- 
pose it should be Archie Gilchrist.” 

Eelin, what new madness now?” her mother exclaim- 
ed. ‘If it is as you say—if | must have one of the 
gentlemen as my vis 4-vis,—why not Mr. Sumerled Mac- 
donald?” 

* He's a stranger! Whereas Archie Gilchrist is familiar 
with the ways of the house.” 

‘Well, settle it us you please—and at once; for they'll 
be here directly ™ 

And thus it was that when the guests had arrived—and 
they arrived almost simultaneously—and when the an 
nouncement had been made that dinner had been served, 
and when the litthe procession had filed into the dining- 
room, Arehie Gilchrist discovered that he had had an all 
too conspieuous place accorded to him at the foot of the 
table—opposite his hostess, in fact. 

Now the young railway king, who was conspicuous 
chiefly by his quiet dignity and modest self-effacement, 
and by the extreme deference he paid to the Lady of the 
House of Kinvaig, was not so far removed in point of 
years from the young folk at Eelin’s end of the table; but 
somehow he seemed alien from them and their occupa- 
tions and amusements. He listened with the most friend 
ly interest; und his powerful, clear, steadfast eyes regard- 
ed this one and that; but mostly he was silent; for why 
should he speak of things of which he knew nothing? 
Bicycling, for example—he could not understand why Lily 
Neile should be so fierce in her denunciation of lady bicy- 
clists. Well, no one at that table save Lily Neile herself 
knew the why. It was this. Eelin Macdonald, with her 
supple and muscular figure and her enterprising and 
courageous temperament, bad a covetous desire to possess 
a bicycle; she envied the people who could go whizzing 
along in that brave fashion, out to Nairn or on the road to 
Dores. Butshe stifled this desire because of her mother's 
straitened means; she would not ask for the money; when 
she saw a bievele in the distance, she turned away with 
affectedly indifferent eyes. Then Lily Neile got to know 
something of this. And Lily Neile had herself been 
thinking of joining the great bicycle army; her people 
were extremely well off, and could have given her twenty 
bicyelesif she had wished for them; aud as a point of fact 
she had already fixed on the machine she meant to buy, with 
her own money. But as soon as she learnt or guessed 
Eelin's position, she determined she would not leave her 
old chum in the lurch. Instantly she swung round. 
Bicycling was most unfeminine, most unladylike. Did 
those women know how they were displaying their stock 
ings to any grinning butcher's boy who might pass? And 
when she and Eelin were out together, it was, ‘ Eelin, 
look at that girl in the pink blouse; that’s an elegant 
stoop, isn't it?” or, *‘That one has been to the wars; 
splashed all over her back hair! Why can’t she keep 
down her skirts?—sbhe might practise in the garden before 
making an exhibition of herself”; or, * If that elderly ma- 
tron doesn’t stop wobbling she'll run into a cab in Church 
Street and have a fit!” All of which remarks were some- 
how and seeretly intended to console poor Eclin for not 
having enough money to buy a bicycle 

Meanwhile the tall, white-bearded blind man and his 
hostess (on whose right hand he sat) had been discussing 
certain variants of words in the Gaelic tongue and also cer- 
tain refinements of pronunciation; and into these subjects 
they at first entered with zest; but by and-by it became 
clear that old Allan Macdonald was growing inattentive; 
until at last he gave a chuckle of delight 

“There now, [ heard her that time quite plain! Only 
a couple of words, but quite plain. Madam, may I 
trouble you to tell me whereabouts she is?” 

* Do you mean Eclin?” 

‘“‘Ay. That indeed.” 

** She's on the other side of the table from you, and a 
little bit down. She is sitting between your son Somerled 
and Mr. Gilchrist Then of a sudden she thought she 
woull exercise her prerogative us mistress of the feust. 

Eelin,” she said, to her daughter, “have you no news 
for Mr. Macdonald? I must not bore him to death with 
ol Gaelic phrases.” 

Thus appealed to, the girl answered at once and most 


blithely: 
‘*Oh, but I have, though,” she said, speaking across 
the table. “I have excellent news both for Mr. Macdon 


ali—and for the English-reading peoples of the world! 
You see, this is how it stands, Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Gil 
christ and I wrote a little story. I'm afraid he did most 
of the writing; but he is generously going to let me share 
the honor and glory. Well, then, we fell into the hands 
of an honest and decent magazine editor, who not only 
accepted the MS., and fairly and squarely paid for the 
same, but actually asked for more! It may sound incredi- 
ble; but blessed are they who bave faith; and now comes 
Mr. Gilchrist, this very evening, with the outline of an- 
other story. He ought to tell you that story—” 

«No, Eelin, no," said Archie Gilchrist, in an undertone, 
and blushing furiously. 
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**Shall [ tell it to you, then, ladics and gentlemen,” said 
Eelin, ** pledging you to keep it a profound secret?" 

here was a murmur of encouragement: she went 
ahead at once: they little knew what this performance in- 
volved: 

* We will call the village Marosa. It is in Graubtinden, 
six thousand feet up in the mountains. It is wn exceed- 
ingly small and remote village; but it is not poor, it is 
rich, for it is a winter health-resort, and consists chicfly 
of large hotels, to which wealthy people take their inva- 
lids, along with their companions and friends—" 

‘*Like Davos Platz, or St. Moritz,” suggested her 
mamma. 

** Davos or St. Moritz! Davosand St. Moritz are like the 
Alhambra in Leicester Square compared with Marosa—” 

**And pray what do you know of the Alhambra in 
Leicester Square?” demanded the mamma, loftily. 

** Will anybody keep order, and Jet the raconteuse get 
on?” she retorted. ‘* This little village away up in these 
heights, has a silence that overawes you; when you have 
left the last of the chalets, you get into the lone snow 
world and the lonelier pive woods, and above you are the 
solitary mountain-peaks, so that you think if you could 
only get up to the highest of them the next plice you 
must find over you would be the folding-doors and white 
gates of Heaven.” She turned to her neighbor on her left. 
** That's rather fine, isn’t it, Archie?” she said in an under- 
tone. 

He «id not answer; he was too much concerned about 
the success of this mad experiment; for she was inventing 
a story out of her own head, with hardly any help from 
his sketch. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” she said, resuming, ‘‘I forgot 
to tell you that this primitive little village hasn't a police- 
man within twenty miles of it; but at the post-office there 
is a telegraph to Chur, twenty-two and a half miles off, 
down in the val!zy, and also a telephone, and there is an- 
other telephone at the Restaurant Zelngebirge. Well, 
early one morning two gentlemen appear in the empty 
thoroughfare: they are dressed in an ordinary climbing 
costume, Norfolk jacket, and knickerbockers; indeed, 
you might take them for Englishmen, only that they 
don't carry alpenstocks; they have merely a pretty long 
stick with a triangular bit of steel at the end for jamming 
down through the snow to make sure there is no holé be- 
low. Oh, yes, quite English-looking—” 

“ Brigands, lll bet!” said Lily Neile, demurely, over 
her plate. 

< Pity. behave yourself, or you sha’n’t hear any more,” 
said the narrator with a frown, and then she continued: 
** The two strangers enter the post-office and make them- 
selves very agreeable to the postmaster and his assistant, 
asking particular questions as to the hour of the arrival 
of the diligence. The next minute they are behing the 
counter, each with a revolver in his hand. ‘ Cut that tele- 
graph! Cut that telephone! If you make the slight- 
est signal you are both dead men.’ Reluctantly enough 
they obey; and then the elder of the two strangers say’, 
in Romansch—Romansch, you know, that awful language 
that has stolen the unintelligibilities of all other languages 
and made a rock of bewilderment of them that an ox 
might break its horns against—‘ Dalmasso,’ he says to 
the younger man, ‘ quick—off with you to the Restaurant 
Zehngebirge—and fire a shot when you have finished. I'll 
keep watch here.’” 

But at this point the narrator stopped. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I'm awfully sorry to have 
bored you. I'l! tell you the rest another time.” 

“No, no, why not go on?” pleaded Allan Macdonald. 
* An old man asks it of you asa favor.” The truth is he 
did not care one brass farthing about Marosa and its good 
or evil fortunes; but his ears just hungered for the music 
of Eelin Macdonald's voice. 

* Mr. Gilchrist, perhaps—” she suggested. 

“No, no,” said Archie Gilchrist. ‘‘Do you think I 
could build it up like that? I gave Miss Eelin the merest 
skeleton. And she is simply making it live as she goes 
along: it's wonderful—it'’s—”" 

** Very well,” said she, contentedly, for perhaps she was 
as susceptible to praise as most young maidens of twenty. 
‘Worthy Herr Postmeister,’ says the gentleman in 
gray, ‘when you hear that shot fired, you may understand 
that the village of Marosa is in my hands, and all that it 
contains. I have captured a village; and the question 
will then be of indemnity. If the rich people lay down 
a sufficient sum, perhaps we may depart; if they refuse, 
then we begin to ransack the hotels. The hotels!’ he ex- 
claims, rolling his eyes in ecstasy: ‘Herr Gott, was fir 
Plunder! It is now only ten o'clock; you say, the dili- 
gence does not arrive till half past one—oh, but what does 
that matter?—in any case, if it arrives, we shall simply 
capture the diligence also. So we have abundance of 
time to clear the place; and during that time I am Her- 
zog von Marosa, there being no other constituted author- 
ity; and for the time being I must see that everything is 
done properly throughout my Herzogihum. Then we will 
all go away singing: ‘‘Sei mir gegriisst, Marosa, tausend- 
mal!”’ The postmaster replies: * I)lustrious sir, wliat you 
threaten is quite absurd, Why, the young men about the 
hotels, have they no revolvers? They would fall upon 
you two—you two—gentlemen, and kill you. Or if they 
were afraid, one of them would have a man galloping 
down to Chur, to bring the soldiers up—’ ‘Ta, ta, ta, 
worthy Herr Postmeister,’ says the stranger, ‘are you 
drilling holes to put an ass's head on me? Chur 224 miles 
—45 miles there and back—and the snow in such a condi- 
tion—how long would it take to send to Chur? Do you 
consier me a stupid-head with your man on horschack 
and your soldiers?’ At this point a shot is fired outside. 
‘Do you understand?’ the stranger continues. ‘My dear 
Herr Postmeister, Marosa is mine. I have captured it. 
I can do with it what I like!’ ‘Perhaps,’ says the sullen 
postmaster; ‘but if you two—gentlemen—go near the H6 
tel Schafritcken—whcre the young Englishmen are, they 
will kill you with the heavy blocks of wood they whirl 
about their head.’ ‘ We'll see about that,’ says the tall 
Captain Bartolommeo, and he goes out to call Dalmasso 
to him.” 

By this time the dinner was over; but their hostess, ob- 
serving the keen interest with which old Mr. Macdonald 
was following the story (or rather the sound of Eelin's 
voice), gave no signal to Lily Neile; so that they all remained 
listening 

***Dalmasso,’ he says to him, ‘which of the hotels 
first? ‘The biggest of them, master, naturally: the 
Schafricken.” ‘Very well.” Ie fires two shots of his 
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pistol into the air; and presently there comes trooping 
along the snow a gang of some twenty or thirty 
scoundrels, who must bave been skulking somewhere 
about the road leading to the Furka Pass: swarthy, un- 
shaven, vallanous looking rascals, armed with all kinds 
of weapons—daggers, knives, pistols, and even antiquated 
spears; and one of them braying shrill on a cattle-horn— 
‘das Alphorn hort ich dritben wohl anstimmen’!’ This 
ragged crew follow their captain up the steps of the Hétel 
Schafricken. The landlord is pecan He doesn’t 
show fight: for he cannot have the hall of his hotel turned 
into a shambles, while there are so many delicate ladies in 
the building. And he refuses to have any part in a com- 
mon indemnity: he says it would be impossible to induce 
the other hotels to combine; it would only invite a repeti- 
tion of such visits until they got a properly constituted 
gendarmie. ‘But you will pay for this, Bartolommeo,’ 
the landlord says, very angrily no doubt. ‘ And you, Cé- 
sare, you think I do not recognize you because you have 
stained your face, whereas soup and water would have 
been a better disguise? And you, you one-eyed Demetri 
—and Carlo—and Lazzaro with the dash down his nose. 
Gentlemen, come in. Make yourselves at home. But there 
will be a pretty litle settling up when the gendarmes over- 
take you; and the toss-up will be between a-needle through 
your heart or a snake round your throat.’ ‘ Enough talk,’ 
says the captain of the brigunds; and he and about three- 
fourths of his band go up to the first-floor bedrooms, rum- 
maging and raking through the biggest of them, breaking 
open jewel-boxes, pillaging clothes-cupboards, and search- 
ing the dark corners where the surprised people had fecbly 
hoped for an asylum for their treasures; carefully pack- 
ing up the smaller things in cotton-wool and chamois 
leather; and sending the bigger things down to their com- 
panions below, who have to prepare them for the sacks 
carried by the three mules outside. And so they go 
through one hotel after another, phindering right and 
left, and not content with sacking jewel-cases, they make 
any likely-looking person stand to be searched; and this 
merry gume goes on, no one daring to oppose them, until, 
just as they are about to leave the Kirscherhof, a small 
girl of twelve or thirteen, a German-looking little girl, 
with her long flaxen hair pleated 4 la Margarethe, comes 
up and stands before the leader of the band. ‘Why do 
you do this?’ she demands. ‘I hear that the ladics at the 
Schafricken are crying—yes, that is because you have 
tuken away all their souvenir jewelry—souvenir rings— 
souvenir necklets—souvenir studs.> By what right de you 
take away the things that are most valuable to them?’ 
Bartolommeo winks at his right-hand man, Dalmasso. 
* Well born little lady, we are only playing at being rob- 
bers. It is only an amusement—do you not understand? 
To-morrow we will return and bring back all these valu- 
ables. And may I ask who is the honorable little lady 
who speaks so boldly?’ ‘Ll am the daughter of the doctor 
who presides over the Hotel Schafricken; and I know if 
he were here you would not dare to steal these things. It 
is not good for any one who interferes with the people 
under my papa’s charge. And yonder he is, coming down 
the road,’ The Captain Bartolommeo glances along the 
highway, and utters an exclamation. ‘ Little lady—little 
lady,’ he says, hurriedly, ‘is your name Hortli?’ *‘ Yes, it 
is—Agata Hortli.’ *‘ Mother of God,’ cries the brigand to 
himself, ‘ what shall ldo now? The thrice and four times 
blessed doctor, that gave me back my Matta—la mia chera 
Matta!’* But I will not hide from him. I will meet him. 
Iam right willing to be shot, if they will be merciful to 
my comrades.’ The doctor approaches; Bartolonmeo steps 
out and kneels before him in the snow, and be clasps one of 
the doctor’s thickly gloved hands and kisses it, while there 
are tears running down his face. * What is all this, Bar 

tolommeo?’ ‘Pardon, Highest Excelicncy, it would not 
have happened if I had known you were living here. I 
thought you were still in Davos, where you gave me my 
Matta back to life again—la mia bella cherissima Matta, 
she kisses your name whenever it is mentioned among us. 
Excellency, what would you have me do?’ * But will you 
do it?’ asked the doctor, severely. * By all the angels in 
Heaven, Excellency!’ * Well, you must bring together all 
those sacks and bags that you have filled, and all the 
smaller things hidden in pockets, aud you must place them 
in the hall of the Schafricken, whence they can be re- 
turned to their owners, by-and-by.’ ‘My comrades will 
be terribly disappointed, asdioner,’ says Bartolommeo, 
doubtfully. * But the Marosa folk are generous,’ the doc. 
tor says. ‘If they find that all their treasures are scru- 
pulously returned, they will get up a consolation fund for 
your band—’ ‘And then, Excellency, my comrades must 
be very hungry after toiling through the snow—’ ‘They 
shall have a splendid banquet in less than an hour, and as 
much Sassella as they can drink—’ * Gott bewahre, Ex- 
cellency!—that is a soldiers’ trick; and as yet destiny has 
not branded me Sciocco across the forehead. If you like, 
a half- bottle Sassella for each man, and then a little 
glischen cognac for the health; but no unlimited wine, 
Excellency; one or other of them would be sure to take 
too much, and then he would blab to the neighbors that 
we were making for the—the—St. Gothard—’ The doctor 
burst out lnughing. ‘ Bartolommeo, you do not think 
Dummkopf is branded across my forehead either? The 
St. Gothard?—more likely the Spligen—hey? * Your 
Excellency will not send the soldiers after us? * The 
soldiers have not been summoned, for a very excellent rea- 
son; but if they should arrive, they will not get many 
particulars of your way of departure—that is to say, if all 
those valuables are accurately restored.’ * It shall be done, 
Excellency. Bartolommeo swears it, by the twenty-four 
—_ that guard the throne of Mary the Mother of 
Godt” 

Eelin paused for a second. 

‘1 suppose that is the end,” said she; ‘ but it is prob- 
able that the people of Marosa—especially the hotel visitors 
—who had been rejoiced beyond measure at getting back 
all their jewelry, and souvenir-presents, and finery—it is 
probable they had been extraordinarily lavish in their sub- 
scriptions to the fund; for it is said that more than one of 
the band, as they turned the corner leading to the Furka 
(this was a blind, of course) looked back at the scattered 
hotels among the snow and sang aloud, 


*Sei mir gegriisst, Marosa, tansendmal !'” 
Here the hostess caught Lily Neile’s eve, and all rose 
to make way for the ladies’ departure. But Archie Gil- 


christ, whose frame was all tingling and trembling with 
excitement, made bold to call a halt. 


* Matta—girl. 
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‘One moment, ladies and gentlemen; I want to tell you 
something. I want to explain to you that you have been 
listening to what you never heard before and will prob- 
ably never hear again—a true improvisation. Don’t you 
believe that I gave that story to Migs Macdonald. I only 
gave her the slightest suggestion ude outline—and she 
took it up, and invented characters, places, names, inci- 
dents, just as she came along and wanted them. Why, 
there was no doctor or doctor's daughter in the outline I 
gave her! I say itis marvellous. She never halted fora 
second; you would have thought she had known these 
people and their surroundings all her life. That is im- 
provisation; it is a rare quality.” 

“Why, mummie, what have I told you?” said Eelin, 
lightly enough, when the three ladies were passing into 
the hall. ‘I’ve always told you I was a tremendous 
genius!” 

** Dearest. it’s too great a strain,” the mother said, anx- 
iously. ‘You must not do that often. It’s all very 
well while you're at your desk, and writing the thing 
out, with any leisure you may choose to take; but to 
force your brain—and before a lot of guesis—” 

Indeed, Eelin of the eyes like the sea- wave looked 
rather pale and tired when she took her seat in the draw- 
ing-room; and when the gentlemen came in—which they 
did almost immediately, for there was not amongst them 
any unspeakable cub capable of smoking in the dining- 
room of a ladies’ house—the murmured conversation was 
not prolonged. Then when Lily Neile’s brougham and 
Mr. Macdonald's cab were announced, and when Mr. 
Macdonald had offered to drive Archie Gilchrist into the 
town, and when they had all gone away, perhaps the im- 
provisatrice, unused to sueh sustained efforts, felt some 
little sensation of relief. But as far as Archie Gilchrist 
was concerned, the adventures of that night were not yet 
over, 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE GREEN WOMAN, 


WHEN the carriage stopped at the door of the Cale- 
donian Hotel, Somerled Macdonald handed over his father 
to the guardianship of old Angus, who had been waiting 
for him, and then turned to Archie Gilchrist 

“Gilchrist,” said he—‘‘ but 1 beg your pardon; we are 
used to talking ‘tout court’ out there in the West; won't 
you come to my room and have a cigar and a whiskey 
and soda: there are one or two things of some importance 

of great importance—I want to speak to you about.” 

Gilchrist at once assented, and his host led the way to 
a large sitting-room. He went to the fireplace, and rang 
the bell; and the waiter was bidden to go and fetch cei 
tain things—which were chiefly an excuse for the inter- 
view. 

“Now, Mr. Gilchrist,” said the young railway king, 
**T want to ask you very bluntly and directly: I hope 
you won't take it ill; so much depends on your answer; 
nnd now I want to ask you fair and straight—is there any 
relationship between you and Miss Eelin Macdonald?” 

At this Archie Gilchrist’s back got stiff and obdurate. 

** Really, Mr. Macdonald, you must see for yourself that 
this is a most extraordinary question—” 

‘““Man! man! don’t take it that way!” the other im 
plored—and the grave, refined, and thoughtful face was 
for a second full of a vague entreaty., °° If you only knew 
the reasons why I ask, you would not hesitate—” 

“Then show me your reasons, and I can judge whether 
I ought to give you an answer!” 

For an instant a flash of fire shot out from the deep, 
steady, brown eyes. The railway pioneer was not used 
to be quibbled with in this fashion. But he had a strong 
will, and a strong command over himself. He showed no 
symptoms of annoyance; and as the waiter at this mo- 
ment entered, there was perforce a short period of peace. 

** Well, well,” continued Somerled Macdonald, blithely, 
as soon as the waiter bad gone. ‘* We must begin some 
other way. I suppose, now, you wouldn't object to tell 
me if all those things they say about Lord Mountmahon 
are true?” 

‘*About Lord Mountmahon? Well, that also would be 
difficult,” said Gilchrist, who turned out to have much 
more of caution and firmness than the quick, questioning, 
authoritative Somerled Macdonald had expected. 
should not like to guarantee the authenticity of all the 
wild stories that have been attached to his name since he 
came to the Glengarva district—” 

‘Your own opinion of him, then!” Somerled said, im- 
patiently. He spoke as one used to being obeyed 

‘*My own opinion of him?) My own opinion of Lord 
Mountmahon?” said Gilchrist, with his gray eyes glitter- 
ing a little. ‘‘ Physically I should say he was like an 
undersized, overfed bibulous ostler; mentally I should im- 
avine his ideal of Heaven was a music hall, ablaze with 
electric light, and stuffed full of cocktails.” 

* I perceive that we are in line in that direction, at all 
events,” young Macdonald said, slowly. And then again 
he went on: ‘‘ And mind you, what I think of him is not 
based solely on hearsay. I have seen Mountmahon and 
that hellicate crew of his, after a champagne carousal of 
a breakfast, just outside the doors of Kinvaig House— 
Kinvaig House!—on a quiet Sabbath morning—I have 
seen them burst into a floundering, staggering Maclstrom 
of a dance, the men yelling and roaring, the women kick- 
ing their skirts as high as their head. A Sabbath morn- 
ing, in Glengarva! And this is the man they say is to 
marry Eelin Macdonald, the last representative of the 
House of Kinvaig!” 

‘But he has not married her yet,” said Archie Gil- 
christ. 

** No, nor by God shall he ever, while I am alive,” re- 
sponded the Canadian Highlander, in a low voice, with his 
features grown very pale. Indeed, he seemed extraordi- 
narily agitated—he who usually was so calm, and self- 
centred, and tranquil of gaze. He walked up and down 
in his perturbation; when he stopped for a moment to ut- 
ter one or two of his thrilling sentences, the hand that 
grasped the chair back trembled and shook. ‘* Why, man, 
you don’t understand the circumstances at all! You peo- 
ple born in the towns of the northeastern coasts of Scot- 
land are only one-sixth part Highland or one-twenticth 
part; and when the story is bruaited abont that Lord 
Mountmahon is going to marry Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig, 
they will only say, ‘ A good match, that!’ But when the 
people in the West Highlands—the people among the hills, 
and the corries, and along the loch-sides—when they hear 
that the Last Daughter of the House of Kinvaizg— Eelin 
with the eyes like the blue sea-wave’; I am told that is 
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what they call her, in their pride of her and their love of 
her—when they hear that she is to be disgraced and de- 
ee we by submitting to a marriage with this notorious 
slackguard, there will be many a wild and indignant heart 
beating throughout the glens of Inverness, and Argyll, 
and the Isles.” 

“ There ouglit to be some way of preventing such a 
desecration,” said Archie Gilchrist,‘* and I think there is, 
supposing all were to turn out well. Now, Mr. Macdon- 
ald—” 


‘*T was born a Macdonald, but not a Mr.,” the other in- 
terposed, gently. 

** As you will. But if you were to give me your word 
of honor, now, not to reveal the secret, I could tell you 
something that would make this situation a good deal 
clearer, and hopefuler.” 

**I give you my word, then.” 

“Your word of honor?” 

‘Is there any difference?” said Somerled Macdonald, 
haughtily: ‘‘ I give you my personal assurance; there is 
enough of honor goes with that?” 

Gilchrist yielded at once. The other man was too 
strong for him, even when it came to be a mere question 
of phrase. 

** Well, I will trust you. Eelin Macdonald and I are 
engaged to be married,” said Archie Gilchrist, watching 
his companion, who for a minute or so did not utter a 
word. ‘ Yes,” continued Gilchrist, with,some anxious 
air of culpability, ‘you may well look surprised. And 
yet it was not ‘altogether impertinence on my part that 
brought about a crisis. There may have been mischance; 
but not impertinence—you would not think there could 
be any impertinence on my part that brought about a 
crisis—surely you won't believe that?” 

**I do not,” was the decisive answer. 

‘**T hardly understand how it all came about,” Gilchrist 
continued. ‘I think it was more of a literary compan- 
ionship that she had in her mind—” 

‘* But ending in marriage?” Macdonald exclaimed: his 
great. flaming éyes intent. 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,” answered Gilchrist. ‘‘ That is 
the usual climax, no doubt, if all things go well. We 
did not talk much of marriage, I confess, nor of anything 
else, I believe: the witchcraft of the moonlit night kept 
us to silence mostly. And indeed I had no wish to speak; 
I had gained so much by my mad presumption; and then 
everything was so vague and distant; and who knows 
even now what may happen in the mean while? Influ- 
ences one does not suspect at present might be brought 
to bear on her mother—” 

‘Has Eelin Macdonald given you her promise that 
sometime she will marry you?” asked his companion, his 
eyes fixed on the hearth-rug. 

‘Yes. I know no reason why I should deny it.” 

‘And do you understand what those lines about her 
mouth, especially the under lip—do you understand what 
those lines mean?” 

‘** They are very beautiful, at all events, and proud, and 
gentle: as much as that every one can see.” 

‘They mean more than that,” said Somerled Macdon- 
ald. ‘* They mean that she would have her hands hewn 
from her wrists before she would be forced to retract a 
promise given to her lover—” 

At the word “lover” Gilchrist started slightly. It was 
all true, then? That singular relationship was not wholly 
confined to hushed homeward-going talks about * The 
eve of St. Agnes,” while the wild red heavens laid breadths 
of a gentler fire here and there on the steel-gray bosom of 
the stream? 

** Perhaps so,” responded Gilchrist, who seemed strange- 
ly depressed and downhearted this evening. ‘She has 
courage enough for anything. But then, on the other 
hand, she is extraordinarily sensitive; and if outlying rel- 
atives or friends were in the end to persuade her that she 
wus doing an injury to the history of her family and race 
if she married » man who only the other day was a clerk 
in a hosier’s shop, well, might she not “bring that very 
courage to bear in tearing the contract asunder—” 

** And then, you suppose, the fat little peer would come 
sailing in?” rejoined young Macdonald, with his calm, 
steady, observant eyes. ‘‘Is that what is floating before 
your imagination?” 

‘** Well, perhaps,” said Gilchrist, in a vague kind of 
way. ‘‘Mountmahon boasts every where that he can al- 
ways get what he wants—it’s a common phrase of his, 
I've been told.” 

‘It is a vile phrase, a very bad and vile phrase; it leads 
you so often into the quagmires of mortification,” ob- 
served Somerled, with a philosophic air; but he was 
clearly thinking of something else, for presentl¥ he said 
to his guest: “ Gilchrist, for goodness’ sake help yourself 
to these things on the tray—and—and please excuse me 
for a couple of seconds. f shall not be leaving the room: 
I only want a few minutes to consider a scheme I have 
before me.” 

And then he crossed to the window, and sat down ina 
corner chair, and drew towards him the Venetian blind, 
so that he could look out on the almost empty pavement, 
the dull orange gas-lamps, and the dark fronts of the op- 
posite houses, while from any inmate of the room he was 
quite concealed. He remained a good deal longer than 
the stipulated time. his clinched fists resting on the window- 
sill, his features, usually contemplative and dispassionate, 
now overgoverned by a determined and haggard resigna- 
tion. When he dropped the blind and returned into the 
middle of the parlor, he was full of excuses for his pro- 
tracted absence; and then he said, in an off-hand way, as 
he took a cigar and lit it— 

** Look here, Gilchrist, tell me this: I suppose the editor 
of the Invernish Observer is rather a person of distinction 
in this town?” 

‘Oh, yes; oh, certainly,” was the indifferent reply; it 
was not of the good Doctor Gillespie that Archie Gilchrist 
was thinking at this moment. 

** He would be considered to hold a good position—one 
of a certain dignity and power?” 

‘Oh, yes, certainly.” 

* And if he were of a literary turn—perhaps had done 
some literary work off his own bat—wouldn’t one of the 
Universities be almost certain to give him an honorary 
degree—what do you think?” 

[think that would be highly probable. Dr.Gillespie, 
the present proprietor and editor, is an LL.D. of Glasgow, 
and his predecessor, Dr. Rennie, got his D.C.L. from Dur- 
ham.” 

** But in any case, what I mean is, he would take an as- 
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sured position in ordinary society—one might make sure 
of that?” 

“Oh, certainly,” Archie Gilchrist answered. 

** And if there were a public dinner, for example,” said 
young Macdonald, with his still observant eyes fixed on 
his companion, ‘‘ he would be a man to be marked—he 
would have a place of honor—” 

* Ob, yes, yes, decidedly; everybody is anxious to be 
friends with the doctor, whether for their own ends or 
not, [ will not say.” 

** And even if the editor did not all at once arrive at the 
honorary degree, he would still be a person of consequence 
in the town?” 

“Undoubtedly,” Gilchrist repeated. 
interest for you—” 

‘* Indeed, it has the greatest possible interest for me,” 
said Macdonald, with a peculiar look in his face which 
Gilchrist did not notice. 

** Well, then,” said guest to host, “I may explain to 
you that the Invernish Odserver appeals to many interests 
and many classes; it has summaries of general reports for 
the Outer Isles; and local agricultural reports, and reports 
of town meetings; but above all there is the literary ele- 
ment that Dr. Gillespie has given such prominence to, and 
all over the North of Scotland the Invernish Odserver las 
a clientéle on that score alone.” 

* Ay, the literary element—the literary element: it’s a 
wonderful thing that for bridging over gaps in the social 
grades,” continued young Macdonald, in a meditative 
fashion. ‘*‘This very evening, out at Glengarva House 
there, I was saying to myself: ‘ How openly and proudly 
she shows her favor; and yet Gilchrist does not in the 
least presume on it; it’s an equality that comes from their 
literary partnership, that mysterious communion.’ And 
then again I was uncertain. She is a merry lass, I am 
told. She likes to play tricks—but not that kind of tricks, 
they say: sheistoo proud. However, the situation as you 
now set it forth is simple enough; and I have sworn an 
oath that Eelin Macdonald shall not marry this swine 
of a creature, herself being unwilling, nor shall she be 
forced to consort with his abominable companions. You 
may say it is none of my business. And perhaps it is 
none of my business, But I mean to make it of my busi- 
ness.” : 

Shortly thereafter Gilchrist took his leave; and as soon 
as he was gone Somerled turned off the gas in this 
room, drew in an arm-chair to the fire, stretched himself 
out at full length, and, with feet on the fender, resumed 
his musings: ‘‘ A strange chap that: virile, shrewd, capa- 
ble in many things; and in other things a mere child, an 
infant in the ways of the world, a spinner of dreams. The 
literary world, I suppose, the phantom world, the world 
where people speak as equals; and that is why Wild 
Eelin permitted him the preposterous impudence of pro- 
posing to her. Well, she bas made her choice; and that 
is enough for the rest of us; one must do what one can; 
and when I felt the pang of renunciation—that terrible 
minute behind the Vevetinn blind—God knows it was not 
about the handing over of so many thousands of pounds 
that one was thinking: surely not that—surely not that! 
But if the proud daughter of such a famous house should 
stoop to a perfectly insignificant person, then why might 
she not have done so to me? Had I missed my chance by 
going away back to Canada at the wrong time, leaving 
for myself nothing but the remainder of «a broken life? 
That was a ghastly thing to think of;. but it was only for 
a moment; a fancy so insolent, so unabashed, so mon- 
strous, could only last fora moment. How could I have, 
without any encouragement—of which there was not a 
trace—how could I have dared to lift my eyes to such a 
height? 

** As for this rotund rake-hell, this fat booby Mount- 
mahon—bah! A tap on the nose, and then he'd be bound 
to suggest a little trip to Calais sands; and there I'd spit 
him like a haggis; for I can do it; and it’s an unholy size 
of a haggis he would make. But if he should insist on 
fisticuffs, I'm not so sure then; for they say he’s rather 
clever with his fists. However, one can only do one’s 
best; for the main thing is to get this young newspaper 
fellow into a setiled and honorable and distinguished 
position; and to get the mother placated; and the daugh- 
ter of the House of Kinvaig settled down with a happy 
marriage.” 

And so he dozed and dreamed, watching the leaping 
flames of red and living yellow; and gazing down the 
twisted little corridors of gleaming gold and black bound 
fire; until he heard, or seemed to hear, just behind him 
a voice which said or apparently said to him, ‘* What thou 
art thinking of doing, that must thou. do.” He turned, 
naturally and simply enough, for he was not a man to be 
easily scared, and found before him a woman—a tall wo- 
man with an old-fashioned dress in dark tartan, a Jarge 
silver clasp fastening the folds in front, and with a Glen- 
garva bonnet on her head, worn somewhat to one side, 
and ornamented on the other with a cairngorm brooch. 
The color of this apparition, from head to foot, was the 
coarse bright light of a green railway-lamp gone dim; 
and momentarily it appeared to be growing more and more 
pale; until with the determincd concentration of his 
strong and steady eyes he could just make out through 
the phantom the white lace and the damask curtains and 
the Venetinn blinds of the corner in which he had recent- 
ly been sitting. And yet the green spectre did not wholly 
disappear. He grew impatient. At the end of a couple 
of seconds, he pressed thumb and third finger into ear 
and eve; and pressed them firmly; and after a minute or 
so he released the pressure, and shook his head, and look- 
ed around, The wraith had completely vanished, 

He opened the door of the next room, which was his 
bedreom, and proceeded to undress. He was not in the 
least perturbed ; on the contrary, he was carelessly saying 
to himself: ‘‘ When both ear and eye are deceived at the 
same time, it shows that the brain disturbance is consid- 
erable, and I should think in this case it was caused by 
devoting the mind too unintermittently towards one ob- 
ject. But this one object, whatever it costs—whatever it 
costs, by God, for I have sworn that—must be accomplish- 
ed; and then the Bean-uaine* and Iseabel Bheag nan Bre- 
caigt may wander away by themselves through the twilit 
woods, chasing the new moon. And as for the Green Wo- 
man, she was a remarkably sensible phantasm, when she 
only warned me to follow the course I had already de- 
cided upon.” 


“If it has any 


* The Green Woman. 
t Little Isabel of the Bannocks. 


(ro Be ConTINvED.) 
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THE CARE OF SILVER @e@ PNBOABABABLASAPSADBDAPBAPBASBDABABASABABABABABA, 
( yi f the many things that areimpos-| ¢@ R 
for the untrained mind to grasp . 
the fact that if an article is B} 
! ra ved to become dirty it will never 
need cleaning In all branches of house $ 
work this rule holds good especially in the 
care of silver rhe average maid finds it § 
necessary to devote a ree part of one day r 
t of every seven to scrubbing and clean- | $ 
ing forks, knives, and spoons that should 
r have been allowed to become dirty $ 
ih to demand such exertion When . 
Line rth e are nee clean they sh yuld be ¥ 
kept In that condition If, after using, each . 
| e of s r is washed in very hot water, ard 
ind wiped immediately dry on an immacu 
| vel, it w retain its lustre for days 
weeks. If by any chance a spot of 
tar ! 1 ears tL ¢ 1 be readily banished 
! ibbing with a piece of chamois 
Extr tha not needed for every ° 
use will keep clean for months lying 
i tightly closed chest or trunk 
e mistress of the house will herself take | 
precaution to s that it is put away | 
clean Bach article must be thoroughly 
washed, and rubbed to a fine polish, and | 
pped by itself in tissue-paper. Then, 
the ivriva f guests calls the silver | 
ware ito demand, it will need no hurried | 
| ng to make it] ital 








purr re many people to whom it 
costs a great eff to utter those four 
eemit y simple word I do not know 
And yet it s s much wiser to ope nly | 
wknowledge one’s ignorance of a matter 
under discussion than to pretend a know- | . 
led ge hat does n é 

Who wrote that | k asked a woman — 

nh ma Lf es 

Nagel ye ly af pe ke ga A considerable percentage of disease is the ” ; “ 
ee nt ake name of the auth ‘2 iS SIipyp d remote if not direct result of uncleanliness. come in a co ve ey 
Bag, P- ae, Soeyen aS ape . = Trained insist : dye dresses, cloaks, suits, ribbons, 
t hk f course ¥ 1 too have enc t 
has attracted such universal attention. What —_ , capaci Er) = ated er oe. feathers, stockings, etc.; are 
do you think of it Ivory Soap is preferable, because it is made of aa ait dake: te 

‘ no read it ROO thing b 

nae 6 ae et Eee eee thoroughly tested, pure vegetable oils, and has been a Rear 
SneD POR epee OFS Jatt Bow | scientifically demonstrated to be an efficient antiseptic sage 

hy should Ne not ill e as honest? 
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a fade nor 
This is such a busy world that, try as we and disinfectant. ‘ 

will, there must be some books left unread P ‘ = 

some plays unseen, some singers unheard A box of Ivory Soap is welcomed in all well ‘ 

Many of us have not the money to indulge ‘ > 

in Grand Opera Why not frank y acknow regulated hospitals. Fadl 

ledge that we have never heard the great Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 4 

singers with whose praise society is ringing ? | Pa pam eS 

Task of tiate o& latk of minnke fat lanuetes | DPD RIE DIE IIE IEE EEE EE PEPE PE PEPE ED 





is no disgrace, that we need blush to mention | 5 LLL SSL LS SS SISSIES > 
sut it is, to say the least, lowering to a 





man’s self-respect to pose as a critic of a 

k be bas never read, or as an admirer of 
music one strain of which has never glad 
dened his ears 


P Bicycle 
Boot 


travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 


1 PRETTY BED 
( NE wh s tired of her white enamel | 


and brass bedstead may entirely change 
the appearance of this piece of furniture by 
having the portions that are now white | 
painted black. This, with the brass mount 
ings, is more effective than one would sup 


ing, can be made to 
pose. A bedstead that had been white and look as good as new 
was now black had mattress and pillows with a little 
covered with a rich coverlet of antique lace 
over crimson satin. The hangings at the 


windows of the bedroom were also dark red, 
and the bard-wood floor had laid upon its | 
polished surface rich rugs of shaded reds 





Dressing 


Polishes leather and 
softens it. Gives it the 
lustre it had when it left 
the makers’ hands. Good 
for any kind of leather, 
any kindof shoes. Sold 
by all dealers. Made fj 
by the makers of the fi 
famous Vici Kid. 
An illustrated book of in- 
struction—* How to buy and 
iM care ae your Shoes,” mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Delicate 
Ginghams 


‘‘Wash delicate ginghams in 
tepid Fairy Soap suds, rinse well 
in tepid water, and dry in the 
shade.’"’ 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Sold everywhere in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 


Send =r par name, address, 
and one¥ zz Seep wrapper 
to Dearest ¢ ce below, and 


we will at you free a copy 
of our booklet, “Fairy Tales," second se- 
Pies, larger and handsomer than the first, 
and containing new stories and illustra- 
tions. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. &t. Lonia. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pitteburgh. Baltimore. 
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Fork Grown Safety ¢ 
The hollow-arch drop-forged fork ¢ 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 
of mechanical skill—the strongest 
yet devised. 


The United States Government Chemists in a care- 
ful examination of the leading Malt Extracts of the 
world, found Pabst Malt Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 
to be the ONLY Malt Extract absolutely Pure and 
Perfect. 


The name PABST on every cork. . At Druggists. 
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MalitExtract 


The "Best Tonic 


ARPER’S thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 
be sent by mail to any address 
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FANCY WAIST OF DOTTED BATISTE. 


NEW PARIS WAISTS. 


TS number of different designs in separate silk waists 

is positively bewildering, and every day seems to 
bring forth one or more quite different from any yet seen. 

A fancy waist that is most attractive is made of em 
broidered dotted batiste ; it opens in front to show a che 
misette of plain batiste laid in pleats. The waist itself is 
cut with wide epaulettes over the shoulders, and there is 
a trimming of bands of blue ribbon put around the epau 
lettes and down the frowt. The sleeves are small, fin 
ished at the wrist with a band of ribbon. An odd touch 
is given by a belt of bright orange taffeta. 

One of the newest waists is of plain taffeta silk made on 
a fitted lining, the back plain, the front trimmed with 
four broad pleats laid one over the other and cut out in 
squares at the top. There are jewelled studs, and a very 
novel effect is given by the way in which the silk tie is 
arranged—tied once around the throat, the ends slipped 
through a gold ring. The sleeves are finished at the wrist 
with two deep points which stand out like rabbits’ ears. 

The tucked effect so fashionable this year seems rather 
to have reached its height in a waist made entirely of 
tucked taffeta—the tucks quite large. In the back the 
tucks are laid lengthwise, while the front has the tucks 
on the bias; the sleeves have tucks going around the arm 
at the upper part; on the lower part they are bias. Be- 
low the bust there is a band of broad yellow insertion on 
the front, and the same band is on the sleeves. Where the 
waist fastens at the left side is a ruffle of the silk edged 
with narrow black velvet. The collar and belt are black; 
the tie is of mousseline de soie; the belt, of black taffeta. 

A pale pink batiste waist shown on page 362 is made 
with a pleated yoke collar of tucked muslin. The waist 
itself is laid in pleats, with one large pleat down the cen- 
tre, which is ornamented with two buttons of gold and 
pearl. The yoke collar can be of silk, if so desired, and 
sometimes green taffeta is used, strapped with little bands 
of ribbon the same shade. The cravat is of mousseline de 
soie, the belt of leather and fastened with a buckle. 

One of the newest shirt- waists is of tan-colored flannel, 
the front laid in tucks which taper into a point at the 
waist-line. It bas a pleat in the middle of the front fast- 
ened with jewelled studs. This shirt, which is shown on 
page 364, is suitable for golf, cycling, and out-door sports 
requiring a waist of some warmth; it is worn with a white 
linen collar of the kind that stands out on either side, 
and white linen cuffs fastened with link sleeve-buttons. 


CONVENIENT TRIFLES FOR 
TRAVELLERS SATCHEL, 
J ter first warm days of spring suggest thoughts of va- 
cation trips to be taken during the summer, for all of 
which the satchel will be one of the necessary equipments; 
and three articles, two compact enough to be slipped into 
a very small bag, and the third not too large to be carried 
in any satchel of ordinary size, have been invented by 
clever women. The materials are inexpensive, they re- 
quire little time to make, and will be of use to those who 
are desirous of preparing small gifts, as well as to the 
large number who sell their work in the exchanges. 


THE 


SPOOL-HOLDER AND WORK-BASKET. 

This, the largest of the three articles to be described, is 
made of two circular pieces of gray linen, each seven 
inches in diameter, and one of very heavy card-board five 
inches in diameter. 

Bind the edges of both the linen circles with satin rib- 
bon half an inch wide—but bind each separately—then slip 
the card-board circle between them,.and stitch the two 
pieces of linen together close to the edge of the paste- 
board. Cut two pieces of the satin ribbon, each five and 
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a half inches long. Turn the raw edges in, and 
sew the ends firmly just at the line of the stitch- 
ing, laying the pieces on the circle so that they 
cross each other in the centre. Make or buy 
what is known as a ‘‘tomato” pin-cushion, and 
fasten securely in the centre of the linen where 
the two pieces of ribbon cross. Next, at inter- 
vals of about two inches and a half, sew the two 
pieces of linen firmly together through the sutin 
binding. This will form eight divisions. It 
is better to measure the outer edge of the linen 
circle before commencing, however, to ascertain 
whether the measurement of two and a half inch- 
es will make eight equal divisions. It may be 
necessary to enlarge or lessen the space a trifle. 

Pass a piece of satin ribbon like the binding 
through a spool of silk or cotton, then dyaw it 
under the fastening of one of the eight divisions 
of the two circles, slip it through the next spool 
and under the next fastening, and continue until 
the eight spools are in their places. Tie the rib- 
bon in a bow and ends. Papers of needles, a 
pair of scissors, and a tape-needle may be slipped 
under the ribbons which cross the bottom of the 
little round basket thus formed. The spools, 
when tied together, must be turned upward 
around the ‘‘ tomato” cushion, not the other side 
of the cireles. A row of feather-stitching may 
cover the stitching on the outer circle—which 
forms the bottom of the basket— 
if desired. Bronze kid bound 
with brown ribbon can be substi- 
tuted for the linen, and the hold- 
ers may be enlarged to contain 
twelve spools, or made small 
enough for only six. I have seen 
an extremely pretty one with 
twelve spools of silk, each a dif 





ferent color, arranged to har- 
monize. 
CASE FOR SEWING MATERIALS. 


Two pieces of green, blue, or 
dull red art-linen, each ten inches 
long and seven inches wide, a 
piece of white ribbon, a yard anid 
three-quarters, an inch in width, 
two or three skeins of heavy white 
floss - silk, and half a yard of 
white baby-ribbon are the ma 
terials needed to make this useful 
trifle. 

Measure three inches and a half from 
one end of the linen; mark it; measure the 
same distance on the opposite edge; fold 
together, and cut from the centre to the 
sides, forming a point, so that one end of 
each of the two pieces of linen will be 
straight, and the other pointed, like the flap 
of an envelope. Cut three pieces of flan- 
nel, the largest two inches long and three 
and a half wide, the next half an inch 
smaller, and the third half an inch smaller 
than the second. Cut one broad and two 
narrow sides of each iuto small points; 
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place one above another, the smallest on top, and lay them 
—the largest at the bottom—upon the pointed end of one 
piece of the art-linen, far enough below the point to leave 
half an inch of the linen beyond at each side. Cut a piece 
of white ribbon long enough to extend to the edges of the 
linen, fold it over the plain ends of the three bits of flan 
nel, and feather-stitch fouls through the flannel and both 
sides of the ribbon. To do this the pieces must be re 
moved from the linen. Fasten the ends of the ribbon to 
the edges of the linen, so that the flannel is in the same 
place as before. Cut from the art-linen two pieces, each 
two inches square, taking care that both have one selvage 
side. Measure from the straight end of the piece of linen 
on which the flannel is fastened three inches; lay one of 
the squares on so that the selvage lies toward the centre, 
and the opposite side on the raw edge of the linen; turn 
in the two sides of the square, feather-stitch to the linen, 
and then put another row of feather-stitching down the 
centre, forming two little pockets. Put the other square 
piece on the opposite side, with the selvage toward the 
centre, and fasten in the same way 
Measure two inches from the straight end of the art 

linen; fasten one end of the yard of baby-ribbon firmly 
to the edge; cut it in halves; sew the other piece on the 
opposite side at the same distance; slip two spools of silk 
or cotton on each piece of ribbon, and tie the ends in a 
bow closely enough to make the ribbon as tight as possi- 
ble across the linen without drawing up thesides. Before 


stringing the spools, however, lay the two pieces of linen 
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together. Leave a little more than a quarter of a 
yard of the white ribbon; then, commencing at the 
point, fold it over the two edges, and baste carefully 
and closely around. Feather-stitch the ribbon to the 
linen on both sides, being careful not to take the 
stitches through. A piece of ribbon wil remain. 
Make two small loops at one end; sew them on the 
point, jeaving the rest to form the second string with 
which tie the case aftef it is rolled up. Lastly, 
stitch a bit of baby-ribbon, as long as the width of 
a braid of the thread used to mend gloves, wnder the 
pieces of flannel; draw the braid through, letting the 
ends hang on both sides; roll up the case and tie. 

lf intended for a gift, embroider the initials of 
the future owner two inches above the pointed end 
of the linen which is to be on the outer side, before 
basting it to the other. If for sale, ‘‘A Friend in 
Need” can be wrought in outline stitch in the same 
place. The four little pockets should be furnished 
with a paper of assorted needles, a few shoe-buttons, 
a few pearl buttons, a piece of tape, a bodkin, and 
a pair of scissors in a kid sheath may also be added. 
Make tiny envelope-shaped bags, tied with baby- 
ribbon, or in the ordinary shape drawn up with 
baby-ribbon strings, small enough to slip two into a 
pocket, to hold the buttons—and be sure of many a 
grateful thought from the friend on whom you be- 
stow it, the next time she makes a journey. 


SOAP-CASE. 

This little novelty will commend itself to pur- 
chasers, and sell by the dozen at fairs or exchanges. 
The materials needed are a piece of linen four and 
a half inches wide and eight inches long. Measure 
a space of two and a half inches on both the long 
sides, and cut to the centre, rounding the point 
slightly; like the flap of an envelope. Cut a piece 
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of rubber cloth the size and shape of the linen. Em- 
broider with white linen thread, in outline stiteh, upon 
the flap of the envelope, ‘‘ Soap”; baste the rubber cloth 
and linen together, make a button-hole in the point below 
the word, and put a pearl button on the other end of the 
linen beneath it. Bind the straight end of the case with 
fine white or scarlet braid, fold the sides together as far 
up as the flap, and baste closely. Beginning at one 
end, stiteh the braid around one side, the flap, and down 
the other side to the bottom. Baste the braid on carefully 
first, to insure perfect neatness in the work. Some per- 
sons prefer beginning at the point, and continuing the 
binding across the bottom as well as along the sides, fin- 
ishing at the point. These cases can be made of gray 
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linen bound with. red or white braid, the embroidery 
matching the color, or any of the pretty art-linens may 
be chosen. A dull blue one, worked in white on the out- 
side of the envelope in a Delft design, or with the future 
owner's initials, if intended for a gift, is very pretty. 
White linen ones can be embroidered with tiny flowers 
in wash silks, or with small figures wrought with white 
linen thread. Sometimes a loop of braid, cut once and a 
half as long as the width of the case, is sewed on the sides 
just where the flap turns over, that it may be hung on 
any convenient hook. This addition is desirable if the 
little convenience is intended for a friend whose summer 
travels include an ocean voyage. Home-staying bodies 
with capacious work-baskets always at hand can hardly 
appreciate the convenience and comfort of .such appar- 
ently trifling articles to the wayfarer, and, moreover, they 
are the very things that are liable to be overlooked in the 
larger preparations for departure, and left to the fore- 
thought of friends. Mary J. SAFrorD. 
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DRESS. 


8. B. C.—Linens, galateas, and ducks will all be used for boys’ suita. 

Ido not know of any way to take out the creases in bengaline except 
by pressing, and should advise your taking it to some tailor for that. 
llowever, they onglit not to show if you nee your skirt merely as a 
liwing. A grenadine will be better to nee than a none’ veiling, and 
you can get charming patterns and qualities in tans and brown that 
will, 1am sure, be very satisfactory to you 


G. W. 8.—Certainly it will look well to have a jacket made as you 
describe ; but I do not think you will like rows of braid on the collar 
as well as the little figures of lace appliqnuéd down. You can put 
bande of braid across the front Instead of ribbon, if you prefer, and 
it will look equally well, Liberty silk will make the better trimming 
for you to use on your silk, and I do not see why it should look in the 
least old for you. Your idea of the yoke is a very good one, and I am 
sure it will be very becoming. The bows are still worn, bat you must 
pat them on so that they are becoming. You really seem to have ex- 
cellent ideas. yourself as to how to make up your gowns, and I can 
hardly advise you better. I should not put any trimming, thongh, on 
the back of the waist. That is rather a trying thing, unless you are 
very slight, and have broad shoulders and a small waist. Be sure you 
pat white around the neck, inetcad of black, as black is quite going 
out.—You will find your answer as to wedding gowns in the “ New 
York Fastiions ” in Bazan of April 2 
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SPRING PLANS AT THE COLLEGES. 


bbe month marks the opening of the spring athletic 
season at the various colleges. At most of them the 
regular winter gymnastic courses are suspended, and all 
the interest in sport aud exercise centres upon out-door af- 
fairs. The present season of 1898 has brought with it a 
healthy and gratifying progress in athletics at all the large 
colleges, and a few notes from three of the representative 
institutions will doubtless be of geveral interest. 


At Bryn-Mawr out-door athletics mean chiefly basket- 
ball, so greatly has that game gained preference over all 
others. The fine new athletic field, first opened last 
spring, is now in perfect condition for.the tournament, 
which will probably begin on Monday, April 25. Early 
practice this month was confined to the old grounds on 
the campus, so that the new field might not be injured by 
use while the turf was yet soft. This year there seems 
to be more pkiy for play’s sake, regardiess of records and 
scores, than in any previous season. An all-comers game, 
the teams not representing any class, is played several 
times a week. It is also true, however, that team-work 
is unusually strong this year in all classes, and the tour- 
nament for the championship—the emblem of which is a 
silver luntern—is likely to rival in interest the famous 
contest of 1896. One reason for the constantly increasing 
popularity of basket-ball may be found in the fact that 
the game is now played extensively in the lower schools, 
and a large proportion of the girls entering college are 
thus already trained in its principles. There were fifty- 
two applicants for the class team of 1901, and it is stated 
that three full teams of girls with previous practice could 
be made up by the Freshmen. Further, it is asserted that 
the same class could muster a full team of former captains. 
Such changes as have been made in the practice of the 
game have been in the direction of modifying roughness. 
The oversight of the umpires is constantly more strict. 
Each team has now a manager as well as a captain. The 
manager's duty consists chictly in getting the team to- 
gether for regular practice. Training, in addition to 
field practice, includes early hours and, to a certain ex- 
tent, a special diet. ‘‘ Training-tables” are being institu- 
ted, but dieting is not carried to an alarming extent. Each 
team player hus ber special trainer, who wakes her in the 
morning, reports breakage of rules to the captain, is on 
the field to guard her, and is generally responsible for 
her charge. 


But, besides basket-ball, it cannot be said that there is a 
lack of interest in other sports. This season there is a 
teunis revival, and the fine courts are being used as they 
have not been for years. Golf has been rescued from the 
contumely of a merely graduate pastime, and is now safe 
in the hands of the undergraduates, who have put the 
former golf club under the patronage of the athletic as- 
sociation, If golf is not played widely or wildly, it is, 
nevertheless, a game to be mentioned. Bicycling, of 
course, is not only to be mentioned, but its popularity 
must be emphasized. The vast aisles of wheels in the 
—e show how universal is the riding at Bryn- 

auwr. 


A similar story of the favor accorded to basket-ball 
comes from Vassar. In fact it was this game, begun 
there in 1895, which was responsible for the first popular 
enthusiasm for an athletic sport at the college. A place 
on the class teams immediately became one of responsi- 
bility and pride. Class spirit ran high. The game is 
played with the same ardor this season. If anything, the 
interest is increased, because the older classes must keep 
in excellent practice in order to be able to meet the young- 
er ones, who, as at Bryn-Mawr, come to college already 
equipped with a knowledge of the game. The basket- 
ball contests are held iv a part of the grounds known as 
“The Circle.” This large stretch of turf is surrounded 
by the well-kept beds of the flower-garden and a tall un- 
trimmed hedge of evergreens. With such a setting, the 
group of excited players and spectators and the display 
of rival colors make a scene not easily forgotten. Wiuter 
practice is carried on in Philalethean Hall. 

Two years ago the bicycling fever became general, and 
it has prevailed ever since. Besides the hour for daily 
exercise, a few minutes before breakfast and between 


F.ionenoe.—The pointed apron front with attached flonnce is just at 
present a favorite skirt; bat if you prefer you can use the five-gore, 
which is also fashionable. The skirts now are often separate from 
the linings, and the lining is generally of silk. If not, cambric or 
percaline is used, faced with silk. A narrow band of hair cloth and 
a velvet binding should finish the lining. The skirt iteelf is finished 
with a facing or hem, and the stitches for the facing should not go 
through the silk. I think you will Le better pleased if you have the 
body of your waist of some fancy chiffon, and then have the sleeves to 
match the skirt, This dves not sound very new, but it makes a gown 
smarter than to use all of ench asilk as yours. Net or chiffon spangled 
with jet or steel is extremely effective, and you can introduce a color 
in the collar and belt. There are a great many illustrations in the 
Bazan vow any one of which will help you in making up your gown. 


M. V. A.—I should certainly line the material of which you enclose 
rample with a brown taffeta—that is, I should have a brown taffeta 
silk skirt made to go with it, The only other color that would look 
well would be a bright yellow, and I think that would be almost too 
garish. You would best nee white lace or chiffon on the waist, and 
make it up after some of the new French illustrations in the Bazan. 


E. C. B.—The materir. of which you enclose sample will look well 
made with a deep cirenlar floance headed with a ruching of bine satin 
ribbon the color of the stripe. The body of the waist you can make 
after a style in the March 12th namber of the Bazazr, the one with 
the yoke of Russian embroidery, but put the yoke of lace instead, and 
then edge the little ruffles with blue satin ribbon. 


Mas. X. Y. Z.—Personally I prefer black and white without any 
color. If that is not becoming to you, use with the white wings on 
the black straw some bunches of yellow cowslipa.—The reason your 
sleeves draw is becanse they are not put in properly. That is a very 
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classes are seized for riding, and many hours are taken 
for long trips through the delightful country on Satur- 
days. This season, after two years’ unsuccessful bidding 
for popularity, golf has gained a firm foothold. The nine- 
hole course is laid out within the college grounds, and 
serves its purpose well. Possibilities exist, however, for 
an exceptionally fine course over another part of the 
grounds, known as Sunset Hill, and it is hoped that inter- 
est in the game will so increase as to warrant the expendi- 
ture which the laying out of the new course would demand. 

The juke at Vassar, which is greatly appreciated for 
skating, is not so much in favor for rowing. ‘There are, 
it is true, always a few ambitious girls who take up the 
exercise systematically, but the eas | of those seen in 
the boats have floated under the shade of the overhanging 
trees on the banks, and are chatting, reading, or studying. 
Swimming is in high favor, but it has to be enjoyed in the 
big marble-lined tank in the gymnasium. 

All the out-door sports, when organized in any form, 
come under the regulation of the Vassar College Athletic 
Association. The association rents golf implements and 
bicycle-racks, provides for keeping the tennis-courts and 
basket-ball grounds in good order, arranges for the annual 
tennis tournament, the date of which has lately been 
changed from the spring to the fall,and, above all, arranges 
for the annual field-day. Vassar’s first field-day oc- 
curred in the fall of 1895, and met with such success that 
one followed in the spring of '96, another in the spring of 
‘97, and preparations are now under way for the field- 
day of 98. Field-day has become an established iustitu- 
tion. Entries are made for hurdle-races, running-races, 
and jumping contests, while not the least exciting of the 
day’s performances ure the match games of basket-ball. 
Field-day sports also take place in ‘* The Circle.” 


One of the best indications of the interest in athletics at 
Smith is the hearty support which the Gymnasium Field 
Association receives from the students. An executive 
board, elected by and from the members of this associa- 
tion, undertakes the management of the various branches 
of athletics and sports, for which the college grounds and 
the neighboring country offer excellent facilities. Under 
the direction of this board the tennis-courts have been 
doubled in number and greatly improved. The annual 
spring tournament proves an incentive to those who are 
at all skilled in the game to make the most of their abili- 
ties. The contest is an inter-class affair, the holder of the 
championship winning the honor in the name of her class. 
Last year the Freshmen won in both singles and doubles. 

Almost every girl at Smith owns a wheel. One of the 
favorite rides is to the golf-links. This was laid out and 
opened to the college only last fall, but the great interest 
taken in the game has already induced many, to whom the 
other advantages of the association had proved unattrac 
tive, to join it. The aim of the executive board is to kecp 
the links in good condition, aud to make such improve 
ments as seem necessary. The players among the towns 
people of Northampton will unite this spring with the 
college association in extending the golf-course, and $500 
is to be expended forthe purpose. The farm land of Mr. 
Warner, beyond Florence, where the course bas been, is 
well suited for golf, and will amply repay the money to 
be spent upon it. 


Plans have been made for a new basket-ball field. This 
game is incorporated into the regular gymnastic work, but 
after the winter term aud the gymnasium work is over, 
the girls play match games in the open air. ‘The number 
of basket-ball players is large, and the training received 
in accuracy of sim and quickness of motion is of great 
value in the general development of a fine physique. ‘This 
year the proceeds of the annual basket-ball game, played 
on the last Saturday of the winter term between the teams 
of the Freshman and Sophomore classes, were voted to 
the improvement of the golf-grounds and to the purchase 
of new boats for the river. The mill river, which affords 
an excellent place for skating in winter, is most attractive 
in summer, when the boats are in use. Though there is 
no formal rowing contest, the boats ure in great demand, 
both by these who are mere pleasure-seekers and also 
by those whe have formed regular crews for practice in 
rowing. 

Walking clubs are always formed in the spring and 
fall, and long tours are often made. In the winter the 
walking clubs transform themselves into snow-shoe clubs. 
Whatever the season and whatever the sport, Smith never 
shows a lack of abundant energy in her athletic work. 


Space does not permit any reference to Wellesley in this 
article, but her specialty of scientific rowing will have iis 
turn in being mentioned a little luter. 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 


common fanit, and one that should be guarded against. You mast 
have them taken ont and put in again so they are comfortable.—It is 
difficu)t to say what you can do with your moiré, but youn might use 
it as the lining for a black net waist, and then have the sleeves of 
black ; and while it is not a fashion that is going to stay in favor, it will 
certainly last thronghout the season. I do not believe there is enongh 
in it to make a waist like the illustration you enclose.—Yes, vests and 
fronts will be worn this season with both buttoned coats and blazers, 
I think the piqués and ducks are especially pretty with a gray-bine 
covert ; but there ix regular vesting which comes, and you would best 
send for a sample before you decide upon using duck or piqué. 


A Sunsonitnen,—Pattern-sheet supplements are given with the Bazar 
at the rate of two a month, or twenty-four in the course of the year. 
The cnt paper patterns are not issued gratis, bat at a cost of twenty- 
five cents for each patfern—skirt, waist, or sleeve. 


Jean.—You will be very foolish to have your gown made fn prin- 
cesse style if yon are stout and short-waixted. ave, instead, a round 
waist in front, with just a little basque effect in the hack ; the cape like 
that on the page of spring wraps in Bazar No. 9 will be a good thodel, 
To make of an old-fashioned lace skirt a waist for a slender persen 
will not be at all diffienlt; the emailer the pattern ou the lace the 
better. Have the back tight-fitting ; the fronts fall and fastened over 
at one side, with a raffle of lace down from the shoulders acrose the 
bust to the belt; under the lace ruffle put a pleated rnffle of white 
monseeline de soic, and have a bow of colored velvet to fasien the top 
of the ruffle on the shoulder, and a belt of the same color velvet. 


B. A.—I should certainly advise your getting for your girl a serge 
suit—cont and skirt—to wear with shirt-waists. The colored Madras 
and linens are the best for the short frocks, A checked blue would be 
pretty, or else a dark blue for constant wear; but there are many 
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pretty Madras shirtings of white with a blue stripe, which look well 
on young girls. Muvlin frocks are altogether the prettiest if you waut 
thin materials, bat piqué and duck are worn by girls of her age. See 
the page of girl's frocks in last week's ber.—For y if, if you 
are only to get one gown, by all means have a black glacé silk, trimmed 
with white on the waist, ruffled skirt or skirt with folds, and the waist 
with a good deal of lace and jet. Such a gown you can wear on all oc- 
casions, and if you have a low waist of vet, it makes a smart evening 
gown as well, Make it, however, long enough to touch the grouyd 
abont two inches at the back. You would much better make your blagk 
silk up simply as a foundation, and put net over it. Some of the 
epangled nets are most atiractive. I should advise your getting one of 
the homespun gowns for travelling, made with coat and skirt, of linen 
that do not tumble. The regular linen for suitings creases very 
badly, and on that account is not a pleasant thing to wear on a jour- 
ney. An Alpine or rewnd tarban hat of brown straw, with stiff wings 
at one side, will be the best hit fur you to have. All the soft materials 
are in style now, and the sample you enclose is exceedingly pretty. . 





A New Svcssontner.—A crape bonnet is worn when the veil is firet 
laid aside ; bat you can also have a black straw trimmed with crape if 
it is cooler, and the widow's ruche is still possible for the crape bonnet 
without the veil. Be sure the bonnet is becoming and not too large; 
that is the trouble with black hats—mourning hats, I mean. They are 
apt to be too large and heavy in effect. 


M. E. P.—Unless your skirt has a great deal of flare at the sides, 1 do 
not see why you shonld make it over. I should advise your putting 
on some trimming, instead of altering it. If you are tall and slight, 
you can put on taffeta flounces or mousseline de svie pleatings, and it 
will look very well to have a monsseline de soie waist trimmed with 
jet bands to go with it. Make the waist over white if yon want it to 
look very smart, and you can also have strips of black lace insertion 
if you prefer it to the jet. Black satin in itself is rather an old-look- 
ing material, but trimmed in this way will make it more youthful. It 
ouglit to make you a very satisfactory gown. The material you en- 
close needs some sharp contrast in color to be effective. I should 
make the skirt with a circular flonnce attached, and then put 
bands of narrow brown or black velvet ribbon on the flounce and 
where the flounce fs joined on to the skirt ; copy the waist from some 
of the new models in the Bazan, Have small sleeves with a poff at 
the top and trimmed with bands of velvet ribbon to match the skirt. 
All black net gowns are going to be in fashion this year, and you can 
make yours over by putting some black lace insertion with it, You 
can either have it over a colored or black lining; bot this is the time 
to use it, as net dresses are the rage now, and next season they may be 
out of fashion again. 


H. M. F.—The sample you enclose is quite in style, and I saonld 
certainly advise your making it up to use again, but put it over a silk 
of the same shade or black. You can trim it with black satin and be 
quite in fashion, either black satin ribbon or black satin ruchings, aud 
then the cream-white vest will look perfectly in accord, There isa 
shade of mignonette-green that is used with your shade of brown, but 
if you have the white, and it is becoming, there is no neceasity, I 
should say, for buying any new material. 


Muss C. C. H.—No, all cloth gowns are not made with a separate 
lining, although a great many are. When they are separate, they 
must be hemmed or faced at the bottom. The plain gored skirt and 
the circular ekirt will be those most used for tailor-made gowns, 
The bioure fronts are not quite out of fashion, but they are a little 
different from last senson's; they do not blouse quite so mach, and 
always are tight-fitting at the back. 


Puantarion.—The only way to lengthen your skirt will be to add 
what is necexsary at the bottom, refinish the skirt, and then put over 
the place where the piccing comes your ruffle of silk or satin, and 
head it with a narrow jet passementerie. It is not necessary that 
the jet match what you have on the waist. The ribbon ruffle should 
not be lined. 


Sunsountwen From First Numuen.—Some of the days in Switzerland 
are as hot as anything you can imagine, though, like all mountainous 
places, sudden changes are prevalent, and the nights are cold. The 
higher up the mountains that you go the warmer your clothing will 
need to be. 

If you go as a tourist, dress as simply as you can. Carry two tailor- 
made dresses, or one if you ride and mean to be in your bicycle 
dress much of the time. With these two dresses and one fonlard you 
will be ready for any emergency, and always appropriately dressed. I 
mention a foulard becanse, if you are in places like Lucerne, you will 
want now and then to feel comparable as to clothes when you mingle 
with persons who listen to the masic, or you go to the cathedral, or, 
again, if you are at Interlaken and want to mingle with the guests or 
watch their amusements, As you are to be in Switzerland for the 
summer you will need these things, which you might not have occasion 
to use were you to be there but a short time, and then only to hurry 
throngh famous places. 

With these dresses carry plenty of shirt-waists and some blouses, 
and, more than all, plenty of collars and neck ribbons. Some one who 
spent the sammer travelling through Switzerland and France last sum- 
mer told me that neck ribbons were her greatest extravagance, but 
that they helped her always to feel fresh and to look respectable. If 
you bad a muslin for very hot mornings when the band played, you 
would probably wear it. But if you are limited as to money, do not 
take a muslin. It would cost so mach to have it laundered, and the 
foulard does for morning or afternoon, which is the greatest advantage 
always of a dress of this matcrial. 


On the steamer nowaglays people dress neatly and nicely, and never 
in those old forlorn clothes that once were considered necessities when 
the voyages were longer and the ships not so nice. Here again your 
shirt-waist and cloth drese would come into play, though it is bet- 
ter not to depend upon the same dress you are to travel in, as acci- 
deyts, in the way of sickness and occasional waves, injure and stain 
your clothes. You can leave your steamer clothes in the steamship 
office, with your steamer chair if you take one, and claim them again 
when you take the steamer to come home, and so spare yourselves the 
bother of earrying them about the Continent with you. Many women 
wear their street hats, but these are the women who are never ill. 
Sailor hats are uncomfortable, because you cannot lean back in your 
chair, and as most of one’s time ix spent in one’s chair, it is necessary 
to think of that. I like best a thick black lace scarf for the head, 
which is becoming, and keeps the wind out of the ears and the hair in 
place, and which allows the wearer to lounge as she plenses. 
men wear cape, like those which the officers wear 
unbecoming they are! 
of them, 


Many wo- 
But how deadly 
I never saw a woman who looked well in one 
Tam »’ Shanters of worsted are pretty and becoming, and 
when they are made of red, and worn by some young girls, they are 
fascinating ax notes of color againet the sea or sky. 


Have a steamer trunk or one of those large carryalls with pockets, 
which are easily handled, and which you will find most neefal in one- 
night journeys on land, Be eure to have a bag, too, with pockets, to 
hang up in your state-room, for holding your brnshes and combs, your 
slippers, your pins, and all your necessary appointments, You will not 
find it easy to go into your trunk every day for them, or to hunt ander 
your bed when the ship ix pitching. I doubt your finding the straw 
extension beg of much rervice in your state-room, for everything 
would be pitched abont while you were looking for one article. 

As for the gentleman's wearing a bicycle dress all day while travel- 
ling, I should enggest his waiting to see how he felt abont it when he 
reached there. One can tell *o easily after an experiment, and cns- 
tom, that sanctions so many innovations, changes every year; bat if I 
were he, I shonld take another anit, two if T conld—one for travelling, 
aud ove to be held in reserve fur emergencies. 
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I hope it will be a very charming summer, The beauty of the coun- 
try dud the quaintness of some of the towns make a vivid impression 
on one coming direct from America. Every kiud of happiness wait 
upon you both. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


D. C.—Do not hesitate to decorate another room in your house in 
green because you already have one done in that color, especially 
if the two rooms are on different floors; some of the must artistic 
houses that I know of in New York have a whole floor decorated and 
hung in green—dining-room, parlors, and halls—in different shades, of 
course, and in different textures, but nevertheless all in that fashioua- 
ble color. Keep to the original plan that I gave you for the dining- 
room; you will uot regret it. As for your own bed-chamber with the 
cherry set of farniture and white brass bedstead, by all means have it 
decorated in Delft blue as you suggest; get a paper with a white back- 
ground and pattern of large conventional figures, and have it go 
straight from the surbase to ceiling with no frieze, but finished at the 
top with a white moulding. All the wood-work in the room should be 
painted white, and you should have bine and white Japanere jute rugs 
on the floor; blue and white Japanese muslin curtains with a narrow 
We and white ball fringe should hang at the windows, aud the toilet 
set should be of blue and white china, and al) the toilet articles blue 
aud white. The furniture should e upholstered in blue denim, the 
portiéres, if there are any, of bine denim, and the bed valances and 
spreads of white muslin, This will complete the furnishings of the 
room, which will be a charming, restful place not tov delicately fur- 
nished for “ human nature's daily use.” 

In the guest-room a more delicate scheme of decoration may be 
used, as it will not have constant axe. What could be prettier than a 
white paper with a wreath of delicate green leaves, or floral stripes 
with green the dominant color, and all the wood-work iu the room 
painted white? In correspondence there should be a sage-green fill- 
ing on the floor, and white far rugs, and a green denim bed-spread em- 
broidered in white linen floss, and portiéres to match; white muslin 
curtains should hang at the windows, making the room look most 
dainty and cool. If possible, use the high post bedstcad somewhere, 
for such a piece of old-fashioned farniture ix exactly in the present 
mode, and with a valance, canopy, and spread to harmonize, it will be 
charming. But do not use the spinning-wheel; there is no raison 
d'etre for euch articles of furnitare nowadays, and the fashion of using 
them for ornamenta! purposes is wellout of date. Why not decorate 
the little girl's room in white and yellow, and make it into a “ daisy” 
room? One of the prettiest roome that I ever inhabited in a country 
house was a “daisy” room, and the idea was carried out carefully to 
the most trifling particular. The paper had a daisy pattern, the carpet 
had daisies sprinkled over it, the toilet articles were painted with 
daisies, and even the pin-cushion was made to resemble a daisy, and 
the pen-wiper on the desk was a yellow and white flannel daisy; the ef- 
fect was just as attractive as could be, and its accomplishment was not 
difficult. 

The hall should be dark, but not too sombre, and if I were you 
I would have the walls hung in the kind of red paper which is so much 
in vogue, one with alternate duli and glossy stripes, but all the same 
color ; this will go well with the mahogany wood-work, and with good 
rugs on the floor, light yellow China-silk curtains at the windows, the 
hall will be a pleasing and cheerful introduction to the house. 


Darropirs.—There are places which give instraction in trimming 
hate, but what is demanded above all things from any one seeking a 
responsible position is practical experience, and no mere course of in- 
struction can impart that. Therefore it is a better plan to go to some 
large city and make an arrangemeut with a good milliner to enter 
upon a term of service. 


8. B. C.—If your wooden floors have not heretofore had proper 
treatment, you would do well to have a carpenter scrape them down 
and re-oil them. A simple and excellent way to keep oiled floors in 
good condition is to have them wiped every fortnight with a cloth 
dipped in kerosene and then wrang quite dry. The wood must be 
carefully dusted with a dry cloth before the kerosene is applied. The 
odor from the oi! will pass away in the course of an hour or two, 

For use in a sleeping-room several small rugs are to be preferred 
to a large one, as they may be taken up and shaken as often as advis- 
able. A pure olive-oil soap may be purchased or ordered from any 
trustworthy druggist. 


Constant Reapee.—There are only a few requirements which hold 
good for all families and all positions, and these are, for a companion, 
honesty, of course, good humor, and the ability to forget one’s self in 
the service of another. 

This service differs in every family and for every individual. No 
rule can be laid down, just as no rule can be laid down for maids. The 
requirements of the lady decide these. 

If you want a position as companion, advertise, if neither your 
doctor nor your pastor happens to be able to help you to a place. Iu 
your advertisement state your abilities, and be clear as to those things 
which you have to offer in return for the money you hope to receive. 
Some one who wants those things which you possevs will, in seeing 
your advertisement, be inspired to write to you. It is just as though 
you wauted a country house. You do not waut jast the kind of one, 
perhaps, that I would like, but if some one advertises a country house 
for sale, stating its locality, its scope, etc., either you or I will answer 
the advertisement as you or I may happen to be impressed by the 
offer, or inspired to believe that it means the special thing for which 
we have been looking. 


GOOD FORM, 


Froes.—A man of middle age who is the ecn of a widow and lives 
with her does not hold exactly the same position socially that a hus- 
band would, and it is therefore not obligatory for the masculine guests 
who are invited to an At Home with music, that is given by the widow 
and her danghters, to leave or send cards for the son as well as for the 
ladies; but while it is not obligatory for them to show this courtesy, 
it is perfectly correct and polite to do so. 


Aw Interestep Reaprr.—So much depends on the individuals, their 
respective ages, by whom they are introduced to each other, and a num- 
ber of other considerations, that it is hard to answer off-band your 
question as to whether a gentleman should ask permission of a lady to 
call upon her, or whether she shonld be the one to extend the invita- 
tion to him. On general principles, a lady should always take the 
initiative in such matters, but there might be instances which would 
justify a gentlersn in making the request, as, for instance, when he 
is much older than she, or more experienced in the ways of the world, 
or an old friend of her family’s. I should say that whatever seemed 
most natural, and happened without awkwardness between a well-bred 


lady and gentleman, would be correct, even if etiquette decrees that 
the lady gives the invitation, 


Berveprer.—A hyphen put between two surnames, as one occa- 
sionally sces it on a visiting-card, like “ Mrs, Jamea Burke-Smith,” sig- 
nifies either that the married couple have adopted the wife's family 
name and combined it with the busband’s surname, or it signifies that 
for reasons of policy or preference they have added to thie hushand’s 
surname, to distingaish it, a family or a middle name of either one. 
A married women should never use the prefix “Mrs.” in signing any 
social communication; when she wishes to indicate her married es- 
tate and to give her husband's name, she writes it in parentheses under 
her own siguature as— 

Anna Martin Green 
(Mra. James Green.) 


When making a formal call a caller hands her card to the maid or ser- 
vant who opeus the door, and does not give her name; but if making 
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a visit which is uot formal enough to demand a card, she mentions 
her name to the maid; in veither case dves a visitor leave her card on 
her departure. 


Cat.is.—Never fear that any ignorance on questionable points of 
etiquette displays ‘‘a lamentable lack of knowledge of manuers and 
customs.” It is very natural that a stranger from a distant place 
should be ignorant of the etiquette which obtains ii New York; we 
ure only tuo glad to help you as much as we can, and to do so best in 
the present instance would be to answer your numerous questions in 
regard to social visiting in New York by describing jast bow a lady, 
be she bride or a matron of long standing or an unmarried woman, 
conducts herself there when paying calla, About two wecks after she 
has received a call she starts out to return it. If she is a bride, it is im- 
portant that she retarns her first visite within two weeks; if she is not 
retarning a first call, she may delay it a little longer, At about foar 
o’cluck or Jater she arrives at the house of her hostess; she wears a 
trim, pretty visiting costume which is not too elaborate —a tailor suit or 
a dark dress of any kind—with a becoming hat or bonnet, a thin black 
veil, and light kid gloves; she usually carries her card-case in her hand, 
but her pur-e is not in evidence, Before ringing the door bell our visi- 
ter takes out a8 many cards as the occasion may require, and if it lea 
first call she leaves just as many as the most formal etiquette demands ; 
of the servant whe opens the door, she asks, “Ie Mrs. A. at home?” 
or “ Are Mrs. A. and Miss A, at home?” mentioning the names of all 
the ladies she wishes to sve, at the same time handing her cards 
to the servant, who receives them on a small tray, or possibly—in a 
badly regulated household—in the hand. If the servant replies that 
the ladies are at home the visitor, without further parley, walks into 
the room into which the servant ushers her, and takes a seat if the hos- 
tess is not at hand to receive ber. , The servant, having delivered the 
cards, retarns to the parlor to say that Mrs, A. will be there directly. 
The visitor remains quietly seated until the hostess makes her appear- 
ance, when she rises to greet her. The length of time for a formal 
call is about fifteen minutes, and formal calle should not be madé after 
five o'clock. If the servant at the door says, in response to the visitor's 
question, that the ladies are out, the visitor merely says, “I am very 
sorry,” and goes. It is not necessary to tell the servant to deliver the 
cards, as it is taken for granted that she knows herdaty. I hope this 
description answers your questions satisfactorily. 


Rose. —No invitation excepting fur a tea or days should be sent on 
a visiting-card, An informal invitation for a tea is the ordinary visit- 
ing-card of the hostess with “Tea at five o'clock, Tuesday, April 
nineteenth,” written or engraved in the lower left corner, or, in the same 
place, At Home, Tuesday etc.” A formal invitation to a reception 
reads ; 
Mrs. James Smith 
At liome 
Tuesday, April the nineteenth 
From four until seven o'clock, 
(Address. ) 


An invitation to a large and formal reception demands an after-call, 
even if cards are left at the function. It is not customary to leave 
cards at an evening dancing entertai The host's name is only 
put with his wife's on an invitation to a dinner, wedding, wedding re- 
ception, or wedding anniversary. 





Unsvra.—In my opinion just such a wedding as you describe is the 
best kind of form, only the members of the two fumilies present, and 
the whole affair quiet and totally unostentatious, Do not fear that it 
is not en régle, for it is growing to be more and more the fashion to 
have quiet weddings. Music will not be necessary, but there should 
be flowers—a wedding is not a wedding without flowers—and nothing 
is sweeter or more fitting at this time of year than the exquisite white 
lilies in pots and t! vases with a background of green. Read answer 
to X. Y. Z. in Bazaw No. 11 for suggestions, which may be helpful even 
if the wedding in question is to be more quiet thau the one there de- 
scribed. I take it for granted that the bride and groom will walk into 
the room together without any attendants, afi the person who is io 
give the bride away Will step forward at the right moment to perform 
his duty, aud that ahnost immediately after the service all present will 
sit down to an informal breakfast or luncheon at one table, the bride 
at one end, the groom at the other, and the relatives at the sides. You 
will find a suitable mena below, under “ Cuisine.” 


P.—You ask for the correct form of an invitation to an entertain- 
ment which will be given by Mr. aud Mrs. A. and Mr. and Mrs. B. 
together, but you do not tell what the entertainment is to be, so I shall 
have to answer you somewhat at random. Taking forgranted that it 
is not a tea or a reception, I suggest this: 


Mr. and Mrs. A 
Mr. and Mrs, B. 
request the pleasure of 
Miss C."s company 
on Tuesday evening, April the nineteenth, 
at eight o'clock. 
121 Lakewood Avenue. 


The phrase you suggest “‘ At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. A,” need 
not be used unless the house is not numbered. 


CUISINE. 


Unsvra.—A simple but nice mena for a quiet home wedding would 
be the following: 
Clam broth. 
Fried smelts, sance tartare. 
Broiled chicken, green pease, potato croqnettes. 
Tomato and lettace salad. 
Strawberries, ice-cream, and cake. 
Black coffee, boubons. 


By all means have wedding cake, not in boxes, but served in the good 
old-fashioned way, whole, with a goodly rich frosting, and put on the 
table as a centre-piece, surrounded with flowers and a green wreath ; 
at the end of the repast the bride should cut the cake and serve jt her- 
self to the gueste. 


E. W. T.—The potato souffé of which you spenk is called by some 
cooks potaty omelet. To make this, stir into 1 cupfal of cold mashed 
potato a half a cup of rich milk, and whip until very smooth and light. 
Add 3 well-heaten eggs, and pepper arid salt to taste, and beat again, 
hard and swiftly. Have ready in a frying-pan 2 table-spoonfuls of melt- 
ed butter, and iurn the potato intothis aud cook as yon would an omelet. 
When it is done, tarn into a very bot dish and serve immediately. 


Torry.—Well-baked waffles should be soft, although brown. If, 
however, you prefer to have them crisp, yon may bake them long 
enough for them to become very brown and rather dry. Or, after re- 
moving the waffles from the iron in which they were cooked, you may 
set them in a hot oven until they attain the degree of crispness you 
desire. 

After fruit stains have been in table-linen for some time it is, as 
a rule, impossible to remove them, as the washing with soap and 
water seems to indelibly “fix” the discolorations. You might try 
wetting the stains with a strong solution of chlorinated soda and lay- 
ing the linen in the sun to bleach. But it is doubtful if even this treat- 
ment will be of avail at this lute day. 


M. L. T.—The receipt for “ corn-pudding as a vegetable" is as fol- 
lows: Chop very fine 1 can of corn, beat together 2 eggs, 1 cup of 
milk, and 1 table-spoonful of melted butter, Stir in the chopped 
corn, seasoned with pepper and salt, and bake in a buttered anad 
dish in a hot oven until the custard is set. 
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LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ SPRING GOWNS. 
HOUSE gown for a middle aged lady made in princesse 

d style is of a figured wool and silk material in a greenish 
gray rhe front opens full length on a narrow tablier of 
golden-green taffeta, with a pleating of the same silk along 
the edges and continuous around the neck, A narrower pleat- 
ing is at the sloped-out armhole, where a fragment of silk 
vest shows, and similar frills are set lengthwise down the 
sleeves. <A belt escapes from the fronts and narrows to the 
back, where it is held by a buckle, and the ends form a long 
sash edged with pleating 

A neat frock for a girl is of blue and white checked wool, 
made with a plain gored skirt and blouse-waist finished with 
a ribbon bel In the open front is a removable plastron with 
standing collar of tucked white lawn, aud a large collar edged 
with Irish point embroidery and cuffs te match give a fresh 
and youthful touch 

A novel garment is a long spring cloak which has the ap 
pearance of a belted gown, but is actually a wrap. It is 
made of a light-weight tobacco-brown cloth lined with striped 
silk. The upper part is a blouse-waist, tucked and gathered 
toward the narrow cloth belt, which connects it with the skirt 
and is covered by a fancy leather belt. The flaring revers 
collar is faced with white satin, and down the fronts and 
sleeves are narrow stitched folds with a tiny white satin 
piping 

A coat and skirt costume of a black and white Oxford mix 
ture is trimmed with black braid and braid buttons. The 
braid is carried down the front seams of the skirt, and in 
three rows around the bottom. On the jacket, which is rather 
long, with fitted back and loose front, the braid is put on to 
define a yoke, vest, and epauleties 

A girl's frock of dark blue canvas is made with a kilt skirt, 
and hort bolero edged with narrow gold braid over an 
accordion-pleated red taffeta blouse. A pattern of this frock, 
together with a more detailed description, is given under No 
XI. on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 14 

Jacket and skirt costumes with separate shirt or silk waists 
are worn this year by quite small girls. The model illustrated 
is of tan-colored cheviot, trimmed around the gored skirt with 
rows of heavy silk stitching, and also on the broad revers of 
the double-breasted jacket 
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Fie. 1.—SPRING REDINGOTE. Fie. 2.—OXFORD CLOTH TAILOR COSTUME. 
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Fie. 3.—PRINCESSE HOUSE GOWN. Fie. 4.—GIRL’S CHECKED FROCK. 


Fie. 5.—GIRL'S CANVAS FROCK. Fie, 6—JACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME FOR 
GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD, 

















RAINY-DAY COSTUME. 


W HAT to wear on arainy day still exercises the minds 
of the feminine population. It is generally con- 
ceded now that women can look just as well on a rainy 
day as on a fine day, if they take as much pains about 
what they shall wear. A smart little costume, designed 
for this especial purpose,is made of dark green cloth, coat 
and skirt to match. The skirt is made comfortably short, 
of medium width, and almost circular in shape. The 
coat is a short one, made with fly front, narrow revers, 
and side pockets. It is tight-fitting in the back, but the 
fronts are loose. The sleeves are of medium size, with 
sufficient fulness at the top to allow its being worn over 
a dress waist. With this gown is worn a shirt-waist of 
tan-colored flannel, and the gloves match the waistcoat in 
color. The Alpine hat has a plain band and two stiff 
wings at the left side, so that it cannot be injured no 
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LONDON BICYCLING COSTUME, 


matter how hard the rain. Everything about this costume 
is exceedingly neat and trim, and it is both useful and 
becoming. 


LONDON BICYCLING COSTUME. 


ho bicycling in spring weather there are a number of 

different designs in gowns; but one of the smartest 
is a blue homespun, the skirt made in the regulation pattern, 
reaching to the ankles and in the bell shape. The waist 
is a basque of medium length, made with revers of dark 
blue edged with white cloth on which is a braiding of 
blue. There is a close waistcoat of white cloth or white 
piqué fastened with tiny buttons, and a small turn-down 
linen collar, with black neck-tie. The sleeves are of 
medium size, finished at the wrist with a turned-over cuff 
of dark blue edged with white braided in blue to match 
the revers 


THE JUBILEE INSTITUTE FOR 
ENGLISH NURSES. 


iy - years ago, when Queen Victoria celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of her accession to the throne, 
the women of England raised a large sum of money and 
presented it as their congratulatory offering to her Maj- 
esty. Of this amount the Queen devoted a portion to the 
erection at Windsor of the statue to the Prince Consort. 
The remainder, about seventy-two thousand pounds, she 
dedicated to founding an institute for the purpose of 
training nurses who should care for the sick poor in their 
own homes. 

At first there was some talk of starting a central insti 
tution in London, but upon maturer reflection it was de- 
cided to give grants primarily to training homes in vari 
ous parts of the kingdom. In accordance with this, such 
homes have been established in many places in England 
and Scotland, and the good they have done among the 
sick and suffering poor is incalculable. 

In order to fit the nurses for district work a careful 
course of study is followed. No half-trained nurse can 
be enrolled upon the list of the Queen’s Nurses. Each one 
must have, first, two years in an approved general hos- 
pital, and this must be followed by six months’ special 
training in district nursing, accompanied by a certain 
amount of monthly nursing, and attendance on courses 
of lectures upon special branches with which they will 
need to be familiar in their work. In many training 
homes the pupils also receive practical lessons in sick 
room and other simple cooking. 
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Any woman who expects to make a success 
of herself as a nurse must have a genuine love 
of her avocation. If this is necessary for the 
private nurse, it is doubly requisite for her who 
chooses district nursing as her métier. She 
must be possessed of an enthusiasm for her call- 
ing that will sustain her through inconveniences 
that are unknown to the average private and 
hospital nurse. To them appliances, remedies, 
and experienced guidance are a matter of course. 
The district nurse, going into the homes of the 
very poor, has not only to make the best of in 
sufficient accommodation and appliances, but 
must often assist in rendering unhealthy sur 
roundings clean as well as healthful. She must 
have a steady head, for in remote country dis- 
tricts, where nurses are not infrequently sent, it 
is not always practicable to get a doctor at 
short notice, and she must 
supply his place in an emer- 
gency. 

Thus far this beautiful and 
helpful charity has proved a 
success, and the nurses form a 
noble body of women. 

They have need to be in ro- 
bust health, for the life is not 
easy. They only work eight 
hours a day, it is true, for 
Miss Nightingale and other 
competent nursing authorities 
aver that the work of a district 
nurse is incompatible with a 
longer day, but during these 
eight hours their toil is heavy 
and continuous. They usual- 
ly start for work at about eight 
in the morning. When one 
enters the house of the patient 
she must make the bed, put 
the room to rights, mix poul 
tices or renew dressings, give 
a bath if necessary, but, at all 
events, make the patient clean 
and comfortable, and probably 
prepare all or part of his food, 
This done, she goes on to the 
next patient, gauging the 
length and number of the vis 


RAINY-DAY COSTUME. 
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FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST—A PARIS MODEL.—[See Pace 361.) 


its paid each one by the necessities of the case. By one 
o'clock she is quite ready to go home to her dinner and to 
rest until four o’clock. Then she sets out again on her 
rounds, and does not return until after eight, when she 
has to make up her reports for the day, and replenish the 
contents of her bag in readiness for the next morning’s start. 

Apart from the actual physical and mental effort this 
work demands, it makes a heavy strain zipon the sympa- 
thies of a warm-hearted woman. The poor among whom 
she toils soon recognize in her a friend, and come to rely 
upon her to a pathetic extent. She is not allowed to give 
anything but nursing, for it is very important that the in 
stitute should not become a pauperizing agency, but her 
sympathy and counsel receive frequent draughts. 

The work done by the nurses is highly appreciated by 
the poor ainong whom she labors. They are expected, 
when possible, to pay something, no matter how small, 
towards the support of the institute, and it is good to 
know that the instances are few and far between where 
such payment is refused, or even grumblingly rendered, 
It is generally made cheerfully, and in honest proportion 
to the means of the givers. 

An important event to the Queen’s Nurses was a recep- 
tion held for them last summer by her Majesty at Wind- 
sor. Four hundred of them were present to be received 
and inspected by the Queen, and to listen to the words of 
welcome she addressed to them, and there is probably not 
one institute in the kingdom that does not have hung in a 
place of honor a photograph of the nurses in their fresh 
uniforms, drawn up in orderly ranks under the spreading 
trees of Windsor Park. 

Curistixe TERHUNE HERRICK, 


STYLE. 

NTYLE is a quality which “eludes definition, which 
WO evades analysis. A girl clad in a blue cotton frock, 
scant in the skirt and short in the waist, stands in the 
doorway of a mountain cabin in the Carolinas.. She is 
emphatically not a fashionable belle. Her dress indicates 
poverty. Her home is bare of luxuries, and comforts are 
sparse in its narrow space. Neéighbors she hasfew. But 
she has roved with freedom around ber mountains; her 
step is light; her carriage is that of a queen. She has— 
notwithstanding scanty fare, and hard work, and solitude, 
and lack of education, also notwithstanding the coarse 
ness of her attire—that attractive and charming feminine 
quality, which we call style. Another girl, dressed beau 
tifully, superbly fitted as to gowns and wraps and hats 
and shoes, lacks what the other has, and no art seems able 
to bestow it upon her. She has evening dresses and tailor 
gowns and clothing a princess might envy, but she has 
round shoulders, and pokes out her head like a turtle from 
its shell, and walks like a cow. All that has been done 
for her has somehow failed to give her the incompara- 
ble grace of style, without which her ravishing toilettes 
fail of their effect. A woman must wear her clothing 
with an air, if she would have her clothing produce the 
proper effect of pleasure on an observer. 

Native grace has a share in it, and yet not all. Indi- 
viduality forms part of it; but whatever the combination 
of inward gifts, and outward graces in which it consists, 
its effect is unmistakable. 
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FANS. 
\ advent of summer weather 
fans again become important. In our 
equable climate we do not need to have, as 
they do in India, a punkah swinging all day 
und all night, with careful servitors to keep 
it going, lest we die for lack of air; but 
nevertheless,the fan plays an important part 
our ordinary comfort 
No house is properly furnished for sum 
mer which has not a quantity of the useful 
palm-leaf variety of fans, which cost little 
and return an imme nsity of comfort. Less 
beautiful and ornate than the Japanese fans, | 
the palm-leaf always holds its own for its 
lightness and its power of creating a breeze. 
Little folding fans to carry in the pocket, or 
the big feather fans of lace, silk, and ivory, 
are among the choice possessions which wo 
men love. No elegant toilette is complete 
without a fan, and many women have fans 
to match each costume. While one may 
purchase for a few cents a fan which will 
give great satisfaction, the resources of a 
millionaire’s purse may be taxed for the ar 
tistic and expensive fans, which cost im- 
mense sums in money, and take rank in their 
owner's love with jewels and laces. 

One word of caution may be permitted, 
and that is addressed to those who use fans | 
in public places. There is a way of fanning 
one’s self, and at the same time drenching 
one's neighbor's neck with an ice-cold stream 
of air,in the wake of which stalks rheumatism | 
or pneumonia. If the victims who suffer 
from the indiscreet fanning of people who 
sit near them in church, at the theatre, and 
at the opera could rise and wave their hands 
in protest, they would certainly make an im- 
pression on the thoughtless women who keep 
on fanning the summer through, with no re- 
gard for the comfort of those around them. 
It is wholly unvecessary, if one fans in the 
right way, to thus torment a neighbor; but 
the vigorous fanner, intent on securing a 
current of air for herself, seldom remembers 
that just in front of her there may be sitting 
a lady or a gentleman who is only comfort- 
ably warm 

\ fan is always an appropriate present. 
One never has too many. In selecting gifts 
for a bride, or a birthday, or a holiday oc- 
you will never go wrong in choos 
ing a beautiful fan. His‘oric collections of 
fans are always full of interest, and in loan 
collections for charitable objects beautiful 
fans always occupy a prominent place. 


TITH the 


in 


casion, 


PICKLED EGGS. 

a are now so plentiful that house- 

4 keepers may seize this opportunity to 
pickle them. Boil the eggs until hard, then 
lay them in cold water Remove the shells, 
and put five eggs in each quart fruit-jar. 
Scald as much vinegar as will be needed; add 
a few slices of freshly boiled red beets, some 
celery-seed, pepper-corns, mustard-seed, and 
a pinch of mace. Fill the jars containing 
the eggs with the boiling vinegar, and seal 
at once. Pickled eggs are a palatable addi- 
tion to broiled or baked fish, and also are 
very good eaten with lettuce salad and may 
onnaise dressing. 


Apvick To MotHers,—Mxks, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Synvur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

Adv.) 


RECIPES SENT FREE. ' 
Tue N. ¥Y.Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 
free upon request a pamphlet of recipes very valua- 





ble to housekeepers They are the proprietors of the 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Best | 

infant food.—{ Adv.) 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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of interest and profit in it to the 
who know regular figures. Look 
this to your own satisfaction. 


inquired into. 


with us. 
run from pennies to dollars. 
each, whatever the price. 
for you, of all or anything. 


BLACK MOHAIRS AND SICILIANS 
36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 28c. 
36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 37}c. 
36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 50c. 
42-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 65c. 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 75c. 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1. 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1.25. 
s2-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 


75¢. 

50-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 
goc. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 
$1.10. 


56-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian 
$1.50. 

36-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 37}c. 

38-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 50c. 

44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 65c. 

44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 75c. 

48-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at $1. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 
Two popular stuffs; big values at little 


, at 


cost. 

38-inch all-wool Challis, at 31c.; worth 
4oc. 

50-inch all-wool Storm Serge, at §0c; 


worth 65c. 
BLACK NOVELTY STUFFS 
Silk ribbon taffeta bayadére plaid grena- 
dine Epingline, at $4.50 
Silk-and-wool gauze Crepon, with baya- 
dére cords, at $4. 
Silk-and-wool crocodile Crepon, at $4. 


Silk-and-wool escurial lace Crepon, 
with bayadére cords, at $4. 
Silk - figured iron-frame Grenadine, 


at $3. 

Knotted silk ribbon stripe gauze Crepon, 
at $3 

And a silk crocodile Crepon, that is 
light as zephyr; the crepon held in 
place by ingenious little meshes on 
the back of the goods; price, $1 a 
yd. Value, $1.25. 


Section 251 





Wmamaf4r US fore: 


A Chapter of Values 


From the Dress-Goods Counters 


This small-type detail is rather a hard thing to read, but there’s much 


Of course, there is a good deal more than merely less prices to be 
Style counts for much—we think it counts for most. 
Originality and novelty are important, and the element of exclusiveness, 
which prevents your being duplicated at every corner, is a strong feature 
You will note that it is a diverse assortment, in which prices 
But all those elements are considered in 
The mail-order people are ready with samples 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Please address exactly as above) 


readers who understand goods and 
over that which follows, and prove 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 
Fancy bordered Ginghams, 37}c. 
Loop-corded plaid Ginghams, 31Cc. 
Fancy corded plaid Ginghams, 25c. 
Bright Tartan-plaid Ginghams, 31c. 
Fancy stripe-plaid Ginghams, 20c 
Plaid and Check Ginghams (light and 

dark), 22c. 

Fancy corded check and stripe Madras, 


25¢. 

Bright plaid Cheviots, 35c. 

Plaid and stripe Toile du Nord (Linen 
Ginghams), 25c. and 45¢. 


AMERICAN GINGHAMS 
Plaid and stripe Ginghams, at 6}c., 8}c., 
gc., 12}c., 1§c., and 25c. a yard. All 
these are extra good values—the first 
two especially. 
Bright Tartan-plaid Cheviots, at 25c. 

|  Shirting and Shirt-Waist styles in beau- 
tiful Cheviots, all exclusive patterns— 
10c., I2}c., 1§c., 25¢. 

Shirt- Waist and Shirting patterns in 
pretty Madrases, at 18¢. and 2§¢. 
rhese are two striking values, and 
the pattérn-selection is very large. 


PRINTED COTTONS 
12}c. Printed. Lawns, at 7c. 
12}c. Printed Lawns, at 10c, 
Printed Dimities, at 12}c. 
Printed figured Swisses, at 12}c. 
Printed dotted Swisses, at 15¢. 
Printed stripe Organdies, at 18c. 
Printed Organdie, at 17c. and 25c. 
Printed Cheviot, at 25c. 





Printed Irish linen Lawns, at 25c. and 
3Ic. 

Printed Irish Dimities, at 25c. 

Printed French Organdie Lisse, at 
35¢. 

Printed French Organdie Raye, at 
37%. 

Printed French Organdie Carreaux, at 
374¢. 


Broadway 
New York 











HARPER’s CATALOGUE 
Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


will be sent 





$125 
to all alike. 
The NEWEST bicycle 
with the OLDEST name 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartford Bicycles. - 60 
Vedette Bicycles, $40 and 35 


Machines and Prices 
Guaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








The 
A ** Cravenette 
for a Cravenette Suit or Ga 


ERE AR RR RR Ee ene 
THIS STAMP is on all genuine 





GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process.) 
shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
” answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
rment is suitable for sunshine or rain. 


FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 


Vor, XXXI1., No, 17. 


3 BEST2CO, 


Wore Children Goe In 


a we had any 
idea of, before we 

advertised the little 

shoe which corrects 


ey 
$2.00 to 

Have you noticed whether your child toes 
in? 


Or it may have ankles that turn easily. 
We have shoes to remedy that also, $1.50. 


Our Catalogue tells about so many other “ good 
things" for children, that every mother ought to 
have a copy—4 cents for postage. 


¢ 60-62 West 23d St., 9. Y. r- 
SSE I Ie I Ek eT EE ak 8 ok 8 ob 8 Ut 8 





























| THE RAMBLER GEAR CASE 


is Mup and Dust proof, and 
does all that is claimed for 
a chainless wheel without its 
uncertainties and drawbacks. 
It is supplied on Ramblers at 
a slight additional cost over 
list price—@60, 








L || BICYCLES | 
List Price, $60. 


Unique Booklet of Ramblers—Sree. 


| GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. | 






Chi o, Boston, Detroit, New York, 
j Washin m, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
ii] Buffalo, Cleveland, Lon 
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* Another Ori 
ound y On 
The Racycle 





all 
Made part of the Frames. 


Sides Detachable, Light, 
Transparent. 


ALL '98 MODELS READY. 
If you are interested, send 
stamp for our Mechanical 
Art Catalogue. 


The [Miami Cycle & Iifg. Co., 
MIppLetTown, O. 
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CLOTHS 


AND 


** 1am not afraid of the rain. 
My cloak is @ Priestley * Crav- 
enette;* water rolls riaht wht off.” id 






















7 ebcepmamaage } 
highest degree of 4) 
refinement. 
Wonderfully 
and lasting. 
Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 
Be sure to get the 
“No, 4711.” 


Sole U.S. Agents. 


MULHENS & KROPFP, N.Y. 


delicate 
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APRIL 23, 1898. HARPER’S BAZAR 867 


LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS | AN ESS'IN ALL Homes. | | ailor-IMlade 
po 
Suits 


*D 


We have just re- 
ceived from our Paris 

ouse some entirely 
new styles in Suits, 
Skirts, and Dresses for 
Summer wear, We 
have had these illus- 
trated on a _ supple- 
ment sheet which we 
will send free,together 
with our new Summer 
Catalogue and a full 
line of samples of ma- 
terials from which we 
make these garments, 
to any lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. We 
make every garment 
to order, and guaran- 
tee the perfection of 
fit, finish, and style. 


nn ti 





All Mail Orders 
promptly executed. “77, 
Send for 1898 Cata- / 
logue. 












Hatter 
“194 Fifth Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 




















| Our Catalogue Ilustrates 


og FU eens Gene, | ow. cu oe ee is 
ie | aes 
: a See the Latest Model. | . neta 
. Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
re DE R 'S PO - P A DOU R SINGER MARUFAGTURING co, | udiidetumun toch aatintyeamen’ 


SKIRT PROTECTOR THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 








(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) po 121 West 23d Street, - - New York. 
Recommended by women generally, and is abs« sae. en and reliable. It is su- 
rerior te > ben . cords, plushe aa, Uetvetaens and it outwears the ski t is indestructible | ) 
t adds finish ‘and style to any dre t is a revelati ~~ those Giacousaged. with weelde, - 
cords, plushes, velveteens. Af all dow goods stores, or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98-100 Bleecker Street New York . 
IMPORTANT ' ve ouerapous nding, take notice that, for your pro 4 
tection, the FEDER’S is stamped on every yard 





aad ' Summer In] {ij 
For wee ee Skirt, Pecans, a aS lf 
nr. t | Dress . Fabrics. 
quality. Demanded for finest { 


costumes, yet inexpensive... . | Silk-and-Wool Grenadines, Baréges, 
The skirt bound with “S. H. & M. 


Look for Name on Selvedge. 
. Redfern’? is clad in the armor of 
Embroidered Robes. strengthful—dirt-resisting —long-wear 


Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 
ae KH 19th ot. 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
| 6 tive—deep—beautiful—richness—and 
all for a few extra cents. Be sure 
Li ae noms NEW YORK. | ‘i 
| a 






















Fancy and Plain Nun’s-Veilings, 





Cashmeres, Camel’s-Hair, 





Check and Striped Suitings. 














skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
that “S. H. & M.’’ is stamped on back. 
POOOOCCOCCOCOCOCOCOoo! 


and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
Did anybody anywhere 


NEARSILK has Tag Attached te Piece. 
‘SHOPPING: witeiverciajues,| ever object to a Macbeth 
in New York by aladyo 5 
rience, ee taste, Se erie charge = Cire color | lamp-chimney ? 
erences. SS 66 Lexington Ave., B T 
ut get the Number made 
a> ahi been ved on ao ey teal 


S HOPPING Peep neg ee New for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
in yourown house. 


— —, 
: =— at 5% expense, satisfaction guaranteed. References fur 
7 nished. MRS. H. H. SAWYER, 832 7th Ave., N.Y. | Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
i : hth ee eee 
; | 
$155.00 H ‘ BAZA 
and up. | ¢ 


Sold op instalments, “Easy payment. Send apres ¢ CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
\ Feed Peteseanee wey BEETHOVEN will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 
waigg 8 = ~ he ye P. 0. Box 1049. SLEEVE, 25 Cents, WAIST }'Sicev'{, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


Washington, N. J. WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. y 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. ¢ 





lbece 








in rt gory trom 
, which we sell direct \ the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- N 
/ ing the profits of the deaier and the com. \ 
/ missions of the agents. No money hy este 








RR het ete 











In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


oLeET ES CZAR ' |& This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Y , 
wid (czars Violets ) QU contexrnaren | a se ee eee Sas ae 


RFUMES Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in Harprer’s Bazvk, + 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 




























ROYAL EILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN WAIST “ “ RS. l Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 

L. LEGRAND (0f/Z4-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS = be j cluded with that of the waist. ‘ 
=e ee ee ee SKIRT NO. ero 

‘ni Je canal <i ea a — | § for which I enclose ..,..,....ssseeereessereeenens cents, ; 
THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE H 
‘ 
NER’ FETT-POWDER AND PRMD: dc ncccsccccccscccccsccccsescsocosecoesescopesece . 
ERMINE-POWDER DERE, ccc cccrerccededveceocyenes coguseosecsedsereee> : 
— pone Sa. ae i rool tattas es Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 66 and 67, page 348. 5 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Address Harrer & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. ‘ 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. a - - ee ee — os —_ 2 
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"4 
The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: > 
| Rh > Baume ‘ae be SE Fardin dems soa one nN. Novo, Jadis. 
(5, RUE os! LA PAIX PARIS Sepoceti. sp rp soap for . oe ale, Trchease Psy tolanens Pao Hosa. > 
WN AVk ANE ANE AM SVE oF PSV EVES O OOS EV FV EV EV EVE VEVEVEVTY' EVE VEVFVEVFVIVIVES 








rALK KRnOUT YER DIME 
PHATS THE BIGGEST BABY 
A MODI HERO. 
{ ' ' 
I ’ n n ae 
tw ' 
! 
" 
‘ I is 
1 r 
iw r] ‘ 
1 a ‘ os 
mt iwinal fi va b 
it ean 
tre * 
jus . ' of | md I'm 
Z 
1 eu ’ 1 g ae it 
civ ho 1 time we ki 
ty . 
m= ft I ' 
acroms t 1s 
€ I co ‘ 
ries 
I ’ ” iy 
peace i n, dwe 
snow 
# eure that l* l my b 
on > somet ge dreadtul ” 
e which those of others coulk 
from eight 
1 that, upon my « ecience, I 
right 
Hi! for forei j nd 
Ren 
pare your stanchest vessels { 
™m 
nepoert me to « peace-rid 
ount wrt 
1 can conquer self and } 
t { Ww 








would lead 


> rome 


very 
hero 


not fa to sink 


believe is 


my vaelt am- 





Bie , 


ae rodaes 





HIS MISTAKE, 
MOOSTUMS ! “PHWHAT ARE YE STARIN’ AT, YE RUBBER 
| eVER NECKED JAY. 
EVER PATIENT. 
I wie hem ] Rosy MeShane was a fairly good maid-of-all-work, 
but. like most of her kind, she was wofully slack In 
" 1 foe caring tor her own reom, 
toy ot to Her mistress was j|] for two or three weeks, and or 
recovering she went up to Rosy's room, and found it 
» be “ in a state of dirt and disorder beyond description. 
Very indignant, she called Rosy, and said, 
* Rosy on’t see how you can stand it to have 
mos r room like this I” 
Smiling pleasantly, Rosy made reply : 
' ' tu Ah, thin, ma'am, but | was iver a patient person.’ 
miier “ n a 
h the & A certain newspaper in an Eastern city publishes 
free of charge appeals for help for persons in distress, 
ese & id for any good canse. The paper has a wide repu 
tation for this kind of philanthropy, and it has made 
just as } t pat many cases of individual affliction, and raixed 
thousands of dollars for benevolent purposes. 
used to b It does not, however, agree to publish every letter 
in elvhteen six sent to it, arid one was received nut long ago that it 
thought best to suppress. It read as follows 
k and eniled “Dear kind Sir: I see that you print letters from 
peeple wanting things, and it is becos of this sircum- 
feats a V stance that I now adress you to say would you pieze 
be so kind as to put a peece in the paper saying that 
soon shall go, any one having a party dress would make over 
mid the Alpi stilishly would confer «favor Opbending it to me for 
my dawter Magrie, who runs a gerd deal, an who has 





an invite to a baw! «he can’t very well go to in any of 


her present rigs. I thot mebbe some of your lady 
sowciety readers had a party dress they would just as 
soon give away as pot. Will_yon pleze find out? 


P.S. Maggie is a brewnette of averidge size 


There is so much of the milk of homan kindness ex 
tant iu the world that Maggie would probably have 
had a gown snitable for a “* brewnette" sent to her 
had this letter appeared in the column for which it 
was intended J. L. ansovn 

a» 

Me. Bantow 
the pantomime.’ 

Bitsy (who has never been to the theatre). “ You'll bt 
mé¢ look out of the top of the box, won't you, pap» ? 


* Yes, I'll get a box and take Billy to 





Marie ( 
Janette, 
RASILY THAN 
Varie. * 


A GREAT 


ADVANTAGE, 


impatiently), “Ou, 1 po wisa | was a wan!” 

“Pou! | pow’ BELIEVE A MAN CAN BUTTON HIS COLLAR ON ANY MORE 
A WOMAN,” 

‘THAT MAY BK, BUT A MAN CAN SAY WHAT HE THINKS ABOUT IT WITHOUT 


LOSING HIS SELF-RESPROCY,” 


A PARLIAMENTARY 
IRISHMAN. 


Pat was suffering 
dreadfally from seasick- 
ness, arid there was no 
prospect of relief, for the 
vease! pitched and rolled 
without cessation. 

* By under,” he cried 
in his agony, “ Won't 
somebody second this 
motion and let it he 
passed without debate !" 


qummeuatiiqaeinse 
“T see,” anid Spatte, 
“that there may be a 


” 


scarcity in armor-plate. 

* Oli, well they needu't 
worry,’ said Barker, “If 
they'll get you a chafing- 
dish you can torn outa 
lot of your famous Welsh 


rabbite; they'll do the 
business.” 
a 


* Tan’t it curious,” said 
Hawkins, “when a frog 
has ite mouth open it 
can't breathe.” 

** What a pity our Con- 
gresemen aren't built on 


the same principle,” ob- 
served Watson 
a 
“ Hawley,” said Tom- 


son to his most intimate 
friend, ** I'll make a com- 
pact.with you. You tell 
me my faults and I'll tell 
you yours.” 

My dear fellow,” 
Hawley replied, “* I can’t 
My voice always gives 
out after I've been talk- 
ing six hours.” 

a 
“Dere’s one thing I 
hate about dese million- . 
aires,” said the highwayman; ‘‘yer kin knock ’em 
down forever an’ not get nothin’, because they don't 
carry nothin’ but checks.” 
a 
“ That's a curions-looking fish,” 
aquarium, pointing toa * shiner.” 
or a sun-fish, or what?” 
* Don’t know,” said his companion. 
sixteen-to-one fish.” 


said a visitor to the 
“Ts it a gold-fish, 


* Maybe it's a 


A SCIENTIFIC 
“Don’t Move, News, rit 





EXPERIMENT. 
I Ger If NAILED FAST.” 


A WAR MEASURE. 


Nay, Phyilis, 1 am unafraid, 

By war I'm wholly andiemayed, 
For if you'll only go with me 
The foeman must defeated be; 
For once he looks into your eyes, 
As bine as are the Southern skies, 
Despite his love for war's alarms 
He'll surely lay aside his arms, 
And on his bended knees implore 
To be your captive evermore. 





A PRACTICAL 


Tramp. “ Wor! Dupy’s 


YE NEVER HEAR O 


DEMONSTRATION. 


MK, DE HUMAN RAT-TRAP? WeLL, You 


GIT ME A HUNK 0’ CHEESE, AN’ IT "LL ONLY COST YE A DIME TO WATCH ME SETTIN’ MESELF,” 


“KICKING JIM’S” MARVELLOUS PEAT 


The spacious leather-covered arm-chaira at the Mili- 
tary Club held their nenal jolly occupants ope evening 
last week. Fragrant cigar smoke drifted about, mix- 
ing with the steam of after-diuner coffee, and the 
general air of contentment that prevailed produced a 
feeling of reatfulness in one that made life really seem 
a reign of blis=ful enjoyment. The conversation had 
drifted idly from one topic to another, and no subject 
of more than momentary interest had been introduced, 
until Colonel Doty spoke of army mules. Of all topics 
that will recall langhable reminiscences to an old cam- 
paigner, give him that of the long-eared, ungainly, but 
useful quadruped. If he has experienced life on the 
frontier, or if be has been thrown in at all with the 
mule #pecies, he surely has some story to tell of that 
creature's peculiarities. 

The Colonel's mention of the army mule imme- 
diately put animation into the graceful laziness of the 
recliners, and story after story was told that brought 
tears of laughter to their eyes. Old Major Jones, a 
graff example of the retired man of war, bad nodded 
his head to the good points of these stories, but he had 
kept exceedingly qniet.. Now this was unusual with 
the Major, for he liked to tell a story as well as the 
next man, and his singular quietness foreboded one of 
two things: either a lack of experience with the mules 
characteristics, or a desire to wait until his fellow men 
of war bad exhausted their fands of anecdotes, and 
then to surprise them with a story that would eclipse 
all the others. The latter proved to be the case, for 
after a slight loll he graffly remarked : 

“ Don’t snppose any of you young uns ever heard 
tell of * Kicking Jim’ of the Fifth? . Well, I don't 
wonder at that, ‘canse it's "bout twenty years ago that 
Jim, as cranky a mule as ever drew an ‘ambulance, 
kicked his last. You see, Jim was a marvel at kicking. 
In harness or out of harness it was the same; and as 
for putting him in a tall at night, it was simply out 
of the question altogether. - We tried it only once, and 
the result was teo diecanraging for a repetition. 
Why, that intelligent brate developed into the best 
machine for making toothpicks that ever existed—at 
least, that was the conclusion arrived at by old Grabbs 
after he had carted away the débris of the stall the 
next morning.”’ 

“Oh, hold up, Major! That's too mach.” 

“Too mach!” ‘Phe Major's mustaches bristled 
and his face grew red. ‘*Look here; I'm telling this 
story. What do you know about it—anything, eh? 
Well, then, don’t interrupt,” and with a glare the Major 
resumed ; 

“As I was eaying, Jim would kick the boards in 
splinters in lees than no time, so the only thing to do 
with him was to stake him out. Well, it was trouble 
every time, for Jim kicked from morning till night, 
and no amount of rawhiding seemed to do him any 








good. Finally the General decided to have him shot, 
and we chaps who had suffered more or less from his 
feet begged permission to do it in style. You see, we 
all had a grudge against Jim, for reasons such as black 
and bine mementos of his hoofs upon our persons, 
We got up a scheme to put dynamite into his rations ; 
bat it failed, for that sagacions rascal nosed it in time, 
and instead of witnessing him going skyward in bits, 
we had the pleasure of seeing him gingerly pick up 
the stick of explosive between his lips and walk slowly 
to a stream near by, where he deposited it in the water. 

“That made us mad, so we wheeled one of the guns 
on the fleld and loaded it with a good solid round ball. 

_ I can see the boys now. How they chuckled, thinking 
to get the beat of Jim! You see, they wanted to do 
him up in style, and—well, wait till 1 tell the story. 

“Jim watched the. proceedings knowingly, and 
switched his long ears back and forth with nervous 
jerks. Once or twice he tried his hoofs in a sort of 
preparatory manner—to see, I suppose, if he was in 
good shape to kick the gun over if we intended to rush 
on him with it. That was not ourscheme. We point- 
ed that gun at Jim and waited. Jim eyed we curiously 
for a moment, and then yvravely turned his back and 
wulted too, with such an air of resignation that we 
were somewhat disappointed. It looked as though he 
had given it up. We wanted our revenge, however, 
aud no tired looks of that male could swerve us from 
our purpose, so the command rang vut to fire, We 
fired, and—” 

Here the Major relapsed into thonghtfal silence, 
which promised to Inet indefinitely. Finally two or 
three called out, “ Well, well, Major, what became of 
the mule?” 

The Major eyed them keenly for a moment, and then 
asked: “Any of you boys ever hear about a queer 
meteoric shower the farmers talked about that after- 
noon 7” 

“Oh, come, Major! What hae a meteoric shower 
got to do with the end of a mule?” 

“ A creat deal in this case. You see, the mule caused 
it. When the gun was fired, Jim kicked, and, what's 
more, he kicked that bit of solid round shot clean 
into the next county, where it fell in chunks.” 

For a moment nothing was heard in that clab-room 
but deep-drawn breaths 

“T suppose you young uns would like to know what 
became of the male,” the Major quietly said, meay- 
while slowly rising and moving towards the door. 

The quick eyes of the old soldier had detected a 
flank movement on the part of two of his listeners. 
and also noticed several hands stealing towards small 
objects, such as match-holders. 

* Well, he died shortly afterwards—so proud, you 
know—" 

Crash! Bat the missiles struck the doorway, The 
Major had made good his retreat in a masterly fashion. 

Hvseer Eart. 











